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FOREWORD. 


<^p»  HIS  second  book  is  a  result  of  the  revolt  against 
vlSit  the  misleading  impressions  which  have  been 
made  about  Australia  and  its  people.  By 
looking  at  an  object  for  a  long  time,  that 
object  blocks  the  eyesight  for  other  things.  Too 
long  have  people  been  looking  at  the  wretched  carica- 
tures of  Austral  life  and  conditions.  The  object  of 
this  book  is  to  present  the  truth.  Australia  is  not  "a 
land  of  dingoes,  bushrangers,  diggers,  and  cockies, 
preying  on  each  other."  It  is  not  the  wretched 
habitat  of  "sundowners,  squatters,  and  sheep, 
struggling-  against  sand  and  heat!"  Its  wayback 
people  are  not  a  "drivelling,  slovenly,  slow,  half  im- 
becile lot  of  hayseeds  and  cow  punchers."  The  bush 
people  are  not  "a  drinking',  cursing,  gambling,  hard- 
driving  lot  of  spendthrifts."  Australia  is  not  the 
"land  of  sin,  sorrow,  and  sand."  Neither  is  it  "the 
land  of  droughts,  floods,  and  fires." 

These  are  the  exceptions,  and  are — in  a  small 
degree — in  most  lands.  Australia  has  not  the 
monopoly  of  such  characters  and  conditions. 

A  reader  of  "Tales  and  Trails"  said  the  tale  "Leg 
Irons"  was  spoilt  by  allowing  the  hero  to  die.  How 
could  I  let  him  live  when  he  died  ?  Thus  let  me  say  that 
the  incidents  in  these  books  have  really  happened. 
The  tales  are  not  fiction.  They  are  facts — threaded 
together — which  have  come  within  my  own  experience. 

CHRIS.   MUDD.  F.L.S.,   F.R.G.S. 
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Where  Australia  and 
India  meet 


T?f-  T  doesn't  matter  now.  Come  close,  I  want 
to  tell  you  something.  Old  Starkey  tells  me 

IK    it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  days.    But  I  don't 

—  want  you  to  bury  this  with  me." 

The  poor  dying  fellow  handed  a  locket  to  the  wife 
of  a  settler,  in  whose  home  he  was  being  nursed 
and  cared  for. 

"Get  out  with  you,  Jack.  You  are  worth  a  dozen 
dead  men.  I  don't  give  much  for  the  old  doctor's 
opinion.  You'll  pull  through  yet.  You've  been  as 
bad  as  this  before." 

"Not  quite,  Mrs.  Flinders.  No,  no,  there's  some- 
thing inside  tells  me  Starkey  is  right  this  time.  But 
I  want  you  to  listen.  You  and  Mr.  Flinders  have 
been  too  good  to  me,  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell 
you  something  if  you  will  listen." 

"Of  course  I  will,  my  poor  fellow,"  said  Mrs. 
Flinders. 

"Well,  it  is  nearly  20  years  ago,  when  I  went  as 
a  clerk  from  Sydney  to  a  big  provincial  firm  in  South 
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Australia.  The  safe  was  broken  into;  a  large  sum 
of  money  extracted.  The  police  were  put  on  to  find 
the  robbers,  and  one  of  the  stolen  notes  was  found 
at  the  bottom  of  my  box  in  the  bedroom.  How  it 
got  there  I  don't  know.  I  was  as  innocent  as  a 
child,  and  yet  I  received  a  sentence  of  ten  years' 
hard  labour.  To  save  father  and  mother  from  dis- 
grace I  kept  it  from  them;  and  managed  to  get  a 
letter  posted  in  Melbourne  informing  them  that  I 
was  on  my  way  to  Valparaiso.  At  the  end  of  five 
years  of  good  conduct,  the  authorities  liberated  me, 
on  condition  of  my  leaving  Australia.  The  captain 
of  a  British  Columbian  barque  agreed  to  take  me 
for  the  money  which  was  due  to  me  for  good  con- 
duct. If  seen  again  on  Australian  land,  I  was  to 
be  incarcerated  for  the  balance  of  the  sentence. 
With  a  glad  heart  I  stood  on  the  deck  and  watched 
the  receding  shores  of  Australia.  Two  days  out  a 
stiff  southerly  gale  blew,  and  knocked  us  away  to 
the  north.  It  developed  into  a  terrible  hurricane, 
and  we  became  a  wreck.  With  two  others  I  clung 
to  a  floating  spar.  This  drifted  ashore,  north  of 
Hokiango,  in  the  north  of  New  Zealand.  We 
tramped  to  the  little  port,  where  I  got  a  job  on  a 
schooner,  which  was  loading  kauri  for  the  F'ijis. 
On  leaving  the  Fijis,  I  discovered  to  my  horror  that 
we  were  bound  for  Keppel  Bay,  just  up  here.  Un- 
fortunately, one  of  the  crew  had  learnt  from  my  old 
shipmate  the  nature  of  my  case.  He  was  very 
quarrelsome,  and  threatened  to  put  me  away  on 
landing.  This  got  on  my  nerves,  and  led  me  to 
drop  overboard  in  the  dead  of  a  quiet  night  when 
abreast  of  Curtis  Island,  and  swim  for  it.  You 
know  the  rest.  How  I  was  picked  up  by  those 
fishermen  more  dead  than  alive  and  then  when  re- 
covered, getting  work  with  you  here  on  the  Calliope. 
Old  .Starkey  has  always  said,  'You  must  have 
strained  the  muscles  of  your  heart  some  time.'  Of 
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course  I  did.  It  was  that  long  swim  that  did  it. 
Now  you  know." 

"Dear,  dear  me.  That  is  awful.  And  you  inno- 
cent all  the  time.  Poor  Jack.  And  your  mother? 
Poor  mother!"  said  Mrs.  Flinders. 

"Yes,  poor  mother!  She  will  never  know.  I  don't 
want  her  to  know.  Because  if  she  knew,  somebody 
else  would  know.  You  see,  Mrs.  Franklin,  I  had  a 
sweetheart.  You  will  see  her  face  and  a  lock  of 
her  hair  in  this.  You  keep  it  when  I  am  gone." 

On  the  south  coast  of  this  Giant  Island,  a  little  to 
the  east  of  Port  Phillip,  we  have  a  bay  turned  into  a 
port  by  the  presence  of  an  island — Philip  Island — 
stretching  across  its  mouth.  This,  the  Western 
Port  Bay  of  Victoria,  has  great  possibilities,  al- 
though for  generations  it  has  been  neglected. 

Moreton  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brisbane  River, 
has  been  formed  by  Moreton  and  Stradbroke  Islands; 
thus  giving  splendid  anchorage  for  vessels  con- 
nected with  the  commerce  of  that  future  London 
and  Thames  of  Australia.  Brisbane  and  its  river, 
with  bridges  and  shipping  facilities  miles  inland, 
remind  us  very  much  of  London. 

Wide  Bay,  in  connection  with  Maryborough,  was 
made  possible  by  the  presence  of  Fraser  Island. 

That  splendid  land-locked  harbour  of  Port  Curtis 
— a  second  Port  Jackson — with  possibilities  of  load- 
ing the  largest  of  vessels,  owes  its  wide  entrances, 
deep  and  placid  waters  to  the  existence  of  Curtis 
and  Facing  Islands,  several  headlands,  and  the 
scouring  powers  of  the  Calliope  and  Boyne  Rivers 
flowing  into  its  great  expanse.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  in  the  way  of  port  bays 
or  harbours  to  surpass  Port  Curtis.  To  stand  on 
that  headland,  close  to  the  main  street  of  the  bonnie 
little  town  of  Gladstone,  and  take  in  the  fascinating 
panorama  of  alternating  placid  and  rippling  coast, 
stretches  of  water,  dotted  and  fringed  with  low, 
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high,  long,  and  round  islands,  presenting  bays, 
channels,  ridges,  peaks,  slopes,  gullies,  forests,  and 
plains,  leads  one  to  rub  his  eyes  and  pinch  his  skin 
and  say,  "Is  this  all  a  dream?"  Nature  has  en- 
dowed and  beautified  Queensland  with  most  magni- 
ficent harbours  and  glorious  rivers. 

Back  inland  from  this  charming  port  we  have  a 
still  more  charming  and  marvellous  country — the 
Gladstone  district — truly  unique,  for  between  its 
port  and  the  Leichardt  Range,  not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  sea,  we  have  gold  mines,  vast 
beds  of  iron  ore,  coal  seams  up  to  50  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  equal  to  the  best  Welsh  coal;  timber  of 
every  description,  and  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
rich  volcanic  soil.  The  forest-clad  ranges — 
Leichardt,  Dawes,  and  Callide — give  origin  to  the 
numerous  tributaries  forming  the  Calliope  and 
Boyne  Rivers.  Also  the  Callide  River,  which  flows 
north,  and  joins  the  Fitzroy  River  on  its  way  to  the 
central  capital  of  Queensland — -Rockhampton.  The 
whole  district  is  a  blend  of  river  flats,  villages, 
slopes,  crests,  ranges,  and  mountains,  backed  up  by 
an  ever  westward  tableland.  In  the  near  future, 
Gladstone  will  be  a  busy,  populous  city,  with  thou- 
sands of  happy,  prosperous  farm-houses  back  on 
the  rivers,  in  the  ranges  and  on  the  tablelands. 
The  climate  of  the  district  is  perfect. 

Thus,  it  was  no  wonder  Dick  Flinders,  owner  and 
captain  of  a  schooner  trading  between  Sydney  and 
the  Queensland  ports,  got  charmed  with  the  place. 
Especially  after  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  friends  who 
had  settled  on  land  a  few  miles  up  the  Calliope. 

"You  can't  get  away  from  it,  Flinders.  You  must 
admit  that  yours  is  a  miserable  game,  stuck  on 
board  that  bit  of  a  ship.  No  home  comforts.  Why 
don't  you  chuck  it  up?  Sell  the  thing  and  take  up 
that  rich  flat  land  on  the  other  bend  of  the  river!" 
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"Has  anybody  written  and  told  you  to  advise  me 
like  this?"' 

"No!  Not  a  soul  has  breathed  it  to  me,"  said  Mr. 
Gould. 

"Well,  that's  mighty  strange.  Lately  I  have  been 
thinking  that  way  myself.  Every  time  I  get  up  to 
Brisbane  I  see  the  girl.  That's  where  she  is  anchor- 
ed with  her  people.  Last  time  I  called,  she  inform- 
ed me  they  were  retiring  from  business  and  going 
to  live  at  salubrious  Toowoomba.  'Right  away  on 
the  ranges,'  "  said  she. 

"And  are  you  going,  too?"  said  I. 

"  'I  don't  want  to,'  she  said,  and  the  rest  you 
know,  Gould,  without  me  telling  you.  You're  a  man 
of  experience." 

"I  understand,  Flinders.  That's  right." 

"That  night,  on  the  schooner,  I  thought,  'Yes,' 
I'll  sell  out  and  retire.  Not  to  Toowoomba,  but  to 
the  Calliope,  and  be  a  neighbour  of  the  Goulds.  So 
next  trip  I  take  my  cargo  will  be  the  most  valuable 
of  all  the  cargoes  that  I  have  carried.  Material  for 
a  house,  stores,  tools  and  the — girl.  What  do  you 
say  to  that,  Gould?" 

"Could  not  be  better.  We  were  wanting  neigh- 
bours." 

A  few  years  pass,  and  what  a  change.  Ironbark, 
bloodwood  and  mahogany  rises  and  knolls  have 
been  cleared  to  make  room  for  the  homestead  and 
outbuildings.  Rich  tangled  jungles  of  Pandanus, 
Palms,  Coral  trees,  Aralias,  Bean  trees,  Nettle 
trees,  Auraucarias,  Malvaceous  shrubs,  Ficoids  of 
great  variety,  several  families  of  the  Myrtaceous 
order,  and  an  endless  network  of  climbers  and 
creepers;  helped  in  their  matting  and  binding  work 
by  lycopod,  ferns,  orchids  and  other  epiphytal  plants. 
Here  and  there,  all  this  growth  has  gone,  and  in  its 
place,  maize  fifteen  feet  high,  sugar  cane  ten  feet 
high,  ever-cropping  lucerne  patches,  paddocks  of 
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pumpkins,  fields  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  rows  of 
pineapples  sheltered  by  bananas,  with  mango  trees 
on  the  outside.  The  front  of  the  dwelling  house 
facing  orange,  lemon  and  mandarin  bushes, 
pawpaws,  peaches,  trellises  of  passion  fruit  and 
granadillas.  The  house  itself  shaded,  protected 
and  beautified  by  Bouganvillias,  Thunbergias,  Anti- 
gonons,  Tecoma,  Allamanda,  Rynchosperma  climb- 
ers, and  the  glorious  Ponciana,  Bauhinia,  Hibiscus, 
and  Jackaranda  trees,  footed  by  Croton,  Draceena 
and  Acalypha  foliage  shrubs.  Truly,  it  is  here  where 
nature  and  man  cause  India  and  Australia  to  meet. 
Queensland  is  in  its  natural  and  introduced  vegeta- 
tion a  "white  man's  India."  It  is  to  this  great 
Southern  Continent  what  India  is  to  Asia. 

Gould's  home  on  the  Calliope  was  just  taking  on 
the  appearance  of  what  Gould  had  on  his  mind  for 
the  last  five  years.  It  was  like  a  chrysalis  emerg- 
ing into  the  butterfly,  when  Flinders  and  his  wife 
pitched  their  tent  near  the  site  of  their  intended 
home.  Flinders — the  land  sailor — copied  Gould, 
and  as  time  rolled  on  his  home  and  its  surroundings 
took  on  that  blend  of  freedom,  comfort,  plenty, 
beauty  and  luxuriousness  which  is  only  possible 
where  "India  and  Australia  meet."  There  is  room, 
and  suitable  conditions  for  ten  thousand  and  ten 
thousands  of  homes  like  these  in  Queensland.  The 
love  of  a  home,  love  for  nature  and  a  taste  for 
beauty  are  requisite  points  in  the  land  selector. 
Where  the  man  takes  up  land  for  money  making 
purposes  only,  he  fails  and  is  of  very  little  value  to 
the  nation.  It  is  the  man  and  the  woman  combined 
with  like  tastes  who  bless  our  country  with  homes 
like  those  of  the  Goulds'  and  the  Flinders',  marked 
by  comfort  and  beauty  inside  and  out. 

Captain  Flinders  satisfied  his  sea  longings  by  an 
occasional  trip  to  the  Port  and  a  sail  across  to 
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Facing t Island.     It  was  on  one  of  these  excursions 
that  he' got  to  know  about  Jack.  As  he  told  his  wife: 

"He  is  a  young  chap;  found  by  Todds — the  fisher- 
man— floating  about  like  a  half  dead  dolphin.  All 
he  knows,  his  name  is  Jack.  As  to  where  he  came 
from,  he  doesn't  know." 

"Poor  young  fellow.  And  didn't  you  help  him?" 
said  Mrs.  Flinders. 

"There  now!  I  knew  you  would  say  that.  So  I 
told  him  the  next  time  I  was  at  the  Port  with  our 
buggy  I  would  bring  him  out  here." 

"That's  better.  He  has,  or  had,  a  mother.  We 
never  know.  Our  boys  may  want  kindness  shown 
them  some  day." 

Jack  took  to  the  Flinders'  and,  under  their  care 
and  plenty  of  nourishment,  he  got  back  to  ap- 
parently good  health.  In  return  for  their  kindness 
he  took  as  much  interest  in  their  home  and  land  as 
if  it  were  his  own. 

When  Gould  thought  he  was  due  for  a  holiday,  the 
digger's  pick  and  shovel  became  his  companions. 
In  the  days  of  his  youth,  for  a  time,  he  followed  the 
gold  diggings,  and,  like  his  neighbour,  the  longings 
had  to  be  satisfied  by  a  brief  return  to  the  digger's 
hole.  This  unique  part  of  Queensland  has  been  rich 
in  gold,  and  still  is.  The  long -sinuous  range  which 
starts  within  sight  of  the  Port,  half  way  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Calliope  and  the  Boyne,  is  very 
auriferous.  The  Boyne,  Barmundoo  and  Mt.  Rain- 
bow goldfields  were  places  of  great  excitement  and 
prophetic  of  the  famous  Mt.  Morgan — a  mountain 
of  gold — not  far  away.  In  fact,  this  range  which 
separates  the  tributaries  of  the  Boyne  and  Calliope 
rivers,  takes  a  turn  towards  the  north-west,  and 
reaches  Mt.  Morgan.  In  doing  that  it  divides  the 
Callide  and  Kroombit  rivers  from  the  head  waters 
of  the  Calliope. 

"Flinders!     I've  got  a  proposal  to  make." 
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"Well!  Let's  have  it,  Gould.  Like  the  girls,  I'm 
always  ready  for  a  proposal." 

"You  know,  in  another  month,  our  busy  time  will 
be  over,  and  unless  we  break  up  more  land,  we  will 
have  a  job  to  keep  out  of  mischief." 

"A  blind  man  can  see  what  you  are  driving  at, 
Gould.  You  are  planning  another  gold  hunting  ex- 
pedition. Now,  I  was  going  to  make  a  proposal  to 
you.  Mine  was  to  take  our  wives  and  the  youngest 
folk  down  to  the  Port,  get  across  on  to  Facing 
Island,  and  camp  there  for  a  month.  We  could  live 
on  fish,  oysters  and  sea  breezes.  Then  return  home 
younger  than  ever." 

"You  are  forgetting,  Flinders.  That  is  what  we 
did  last  time.  We  want  a  change.  Besides,  I'm 
thinking  about  our  Ned  and  your  Roy.  They  are  not 
chickens  now.  And  I  know  they  have  been  yarning 
about  a  trip  to  the  Leichardt  Range  themselves.  We 
must  take  the  two  biggest  lads  this  time  and  leave 
the  rest  to  look  after  their  mothers." 

"Have  you  been  talking  to  Mrs.  Flinders  about 
this?" 

"Not  a  word,"  said  Gould. 

"Funny.  It  was  only  last  week  she  suggested  a 
holiday  in  the  back  ranges  for  Roy  and  Jack.  Not 
our  little  Jack.  Ocean  Jack." 

"Capital!  I  forgot  about  your  dolphin.  Jack  is 
just  the  man  to  complete  the  party  I  want.  Five. 
That  is  the  right  number  for  a  prospecting  party." 

"Agreed  on,  Gould.  I  accept  the  proposal.  My 
fish  and  sea  breezes  can  go  for  a  time." 

Ned,  Roy  and  Jack  were  in  high  glee.  Gould  and 
Flinders  were  the  same,  and  great  was  the  excite- 
ment when  the  last  day  of  preparation  for  the  trip 
came.  At  night  the  two  families  mustered  in  the 
large  dining  room  at  Gould's  and  held  one  of  those 
happy,  unconventional  concerts  common  in  Aus- 
tralian wayback  homes.  The  piano,  fiddles  and 
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banjos  were  in  great  evidence.  Everybody,  even 
the  two  mothers,  had  to  sing.  Theirs  was  a  duet, 
and  almost  got  as  much  applause  as  Bob — a  young- 
ster of  eight  summers — got  for  his  endless  solo  on 
the  mouth  organ.  Very  few  families  lead  the  dull, 
monotonous,  unintellectual  life,  which  is  too  often 
characterized  as  belonging  to  the  man  on  the  land. 
State  Schools  and  Bush  Missionaries  spread 
throughout  the  land  and,  in  this  way,  the  slovenly, 
imbecile  caricature  of  a  so-called  "cockie"  is  limited 
to  the  sphere  of  the  humorous  artist.  By  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  following  the  night  of  the 
concert,  the  five  self-instituted  prospectors  and 
their  two  pack-horses  were  on  the  move.  Following 
the  main  stream  of  the  Calliope  for  three  days,  they 
reached  the  top  of  the  range,  and  were  soon  in 
touch  with  streams  flowing  into  the  Callide.  Resting 
here  for  a  couple  of  days,  they  had  great  sport  with 
the  wallabies  and  not  a  little  excitement  over  the 
discovery  of  lumps  of  pure  black  coal,  which  had 
been  exposed  to  view  by  a  landslip.  In  this  valley, 
through  which  the  Callide  runs,  the  coal  is  very  near 
the  surface,  with  a  few  feet  of  sandstone  in  horizon- 
tal layers  resting  on  it.  Undoubtedly,  this  coal 
valley  was  left  undisturbed  whilst  the  ranges  and 
basaltic  overflows  were  being  formed  around.  Here 
we  have  a  very  interesting  case  of  geological 
history. 

"Look  here,  Gould,  I  propose  we  stop  here  and 
peg  out  all  this  claim  of  coal,  v/oal  is  as  good  as 
gold." 

"Yes.  If  it  is  alongside  a  jetty." 

"Well,  Gould,  old  man!  This  isn't  far  away.  I 
don't  suppose  it  is  more  than  sixty  miles  from  Glad- 
stone." 

"Not  that.  But  no  railway,  you  see.  This  coal 
here  without  a  railway  is  of  no  more  .value  than 
lumps  of  sandstone." 
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"When  this  coal  is  known  to  be  here,  Gould,  there 
will  soon  be  a  line  put  into  it  from  the  Port.  I  think 
we  had  better  secure  it." 

"Right,  Flinders!  On  our  return  from  the  Leich- 
ardt  Range  we'll  peg  the  mine  out.  That  is  if  we 
haven't  struck  something  better  in  the  way  of  the 
real  metal.  But,  look  here,  Flinders,  I  could  never 
take  to  coal  mining.  What  a  come  down  from  gold 
mining." 

Just  at  that  moment  Roy  Flinders  ran  up  to  the 
two  men  almost  breathless  with  excitement. 

"Run  Dad!  Run!  Ned  was  drowning  and  Jack 
can't  get  out  with  him." 

The  men  ran  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Roy, 
and  on  crossing  a.  low  rise  they  saw  Ocean  Jack 
up  to  his  arm  pits  in  water,  with  Ned  sitting  on  his 
shoulders.     Ned,  Roy  and  Jack  had  got  on  to  the 
tracks  of  an  extra  sized  kangaroo.     The  capture  of 
this  meant  a  good  feast  of  tail  soup  and  money  for 
the  hide.     The  dogs  were  heading     the     kangaroo 
round  the  head  of  a  large  lagoon.  Ned,  thinking  he 
could  cross  where  the  shores  of  the  lagoon  narrowed 
in,  and  then  turn  the  kangaroo  back    towards    the 
dogs;  made  a  rush  into  the  water.     The     speed  at 
which  he  was  going  would  have  carried  him  across, 
had  not  the  water  lilies  been  there.  His  legs  got  en- 
tangled in  the  leaves  and  their  stalks.  Then,  when 
he  stopped — presumably  in  not  more  than  three  feet 
of  water — he  commenced  to  sink  in  the  bed  of  soft 
mud  at  the  bottom.     A  cry  for  help  rang  through 
the  trees  and  fortunately  reached  the  alert  ears  of 
Ocean  Jack.     Looking  towards  the  narrow  part  of 
the  lagoon,  to  his  horror  he  saw  Ned's  arms  waving 
in  a  frantic  manner.     At  once  the  kangaroo     was 
forgotten  and  in  less  than  three  minutes  Jack  was 
wading  in  the  water  and  mud  to  where  Ned,  by  the 
rapid  movement  of  his  arms  on  the  top  of  the  water, 
was  preventing  the  submergence  of  his  whole  body. 
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By  the  time  Jack  reached  him  his  strength  had  al- 
most gone.  With  the  aid  of  a  stout  stick  Jack  had 
sounded  the  bottom  to  evade  the  deeper  depths  of 
mud,  and  when  within  an  arm's  length  of  Ned,  he 
himself  got  stuck  in  about  two  feet  of  mud.  Feeling 
he  was  on  solid  ground  at  the  bottom,  he  extricated 
Ned,  and  got  him  to  sit  astride  his  shoulders. 

Whilst  this  exciting  rescue  was  going  on,  Roy 
was  tearing  round  the  lagoon  with  the  dogs  after 
the  kangaroo.  The  dogs  being  swift,  strong  and 
accustomed  to  hunting  kangaroos,  got  ahead  of 
their  game.  To  avoid  capture  the  old  man  kangaroo 
made  for  the  lagoon,  got  into  about  two  feet  of 
water  and  one  or  mud.  One  dog  followed  and  was 
soon  put  under  the  muddy  water  by  the  cute  kan- 
garoo. Almost  choked  and  blinded,  the  dog  was 
only  too  glad  to  make  for  dry  land,  where  the  other 
dog  stood  panting  and  looking  at  the  kangaroo  safe 
in  the  lagoon.  It  would  take  more  than  two  dogs 
to  capture  him  in  such  a  position,  and  the  kangaroo 
knew  it.  Roy  had  no  sooner  noticed  that  he  and 
the  dogs  were  defeated  by  the  animal's  cuteness, 
than  his  thoughts  and  energies  were  turned  into 
another  direction.  He  had  heard  the  coo-ees  and 
shouts  coming  from  the  lagoon;  but  he  thought  the 
noise  was  to  frighten  the  kangaroo  away  from  its 
shores.  Now  he  understood  otherwise.  Shouting  to 
Ocean  Jack  and  Ned  to  "cheer  up,"  he  ran  for  the 
two  fathers. 

Being  men  of  experience,  and  knowing  the  nature 
of  the  lagoon's  bed,  they  at  once  took  in  the  situa- 
tion. Tying  one  of  the  gun  straps  to  the  end  of  a 
very  long  pole,  the  two  men  waded  far  enough  to 
place  the  belt  formed  by  the  gun  strap  over  Ned's 
head  and  under  his  arms.  He  was  then  hauled 
ashore.  The  next  move  required  more  strength,  as 
Ocean  Jack  had  now  become  firmly  planted  in  the 
mud.  To  get  a  better  pull,  and  to  enable  Roy  and 
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Ned  to  help  in  the  haul,  they  tied  two  poles  to- 
gether, and  doubled  the  belt  by  using  both  straps. 
When  Jack  had  fixed  the  belt  below  his  hips,  and 
gripped  the  pole  with  his  hands,  the  two  men  and 
the  two  lads  pulled  for  all  they  were  worth.  Twice 
Jack  had  to  call  on  them  to  stop,  as  he  felt  as  if 
they  were  pulling  the  rest  of  his  body  away  from 
his  feet.  Every  pull  lessened  the  hold  the  mud  had 
on  his  legs,  and  before  long  the  toilers  had  the  joy 
of  carrying  Ocean  Jack  away  to  the  camp.  There, 
by  the  aid  of  the  fire  and  rubbing  of  the  legs  with 
swan  oil,  he  was,  by  next  day,  able  to  walk  again. 
The  part  Jack  did  not  relish  was  the  praise  they  all 
heaped  on  him,  and  especially  the  thanks  of  Ned's 
father. 

"My  word,  Jack,  wait  till  Mrs.  Gould  hears 
about  this.  She'll  be  as  proud  of  you  as  Mrs. 
Flinders  is." 

"Don't  you  let  on  about  it.  I  only  did  what  any 
other  man  would  have  done.  Besides,  things  like 
this  only  upset  the  nerves  of  women-folk.  So  say 
nothing  about  it." 

"Won't  I!"  chirped  Ned.  "Won't  I!  You  bet  I 
will.  Mother  and  Sis  shall  know  all  about  it,  Mr. 
Ocean  Jack." 

"Well!  I  don't  know;  but  I  think  you  all  ought  to 
be  thanked  for  hauling  me  out  of  that  mud.  Look 
at  the  job  you  had." 

"Yes.  You're  right  there,"  said  Flinders.  "And 
that's  not  the  only  time  you've  been  hauled  out.  To 
be  hauled  out  of  the  bright,  clean,  decent  ocean  is 
alright;  but  to  be  pulled  and  towed  out  of  black 
water  and  blue  black  mud  is  awful.  We'll  have  to 
call  you  Muddy  Jack  instead  of  Ocean  Jack." 

This  set  the  lot  into  roars  of  laughter,  which 
banished  the  anxious  looks,  which  the  excitement, 
toil  and  rescue  had  developed. 
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The  following  day  their  route  led  them  past  the 
lagoon.  What  a  change!  Could  it  be  the  same 
place?  Impossible!  Yes,  it  was.  The  kangaroo 
had  gone.  The  water  was  clear  and  the  lagoon's 
bosom  was  covered  with  lovely  blue  water  lilies, 
rising  from  amongst  large,  oval,  floating  leaves. 
Long-billed  ibis  and  long-legged  cranes  quietly 
stalked  round  its  shores.  It  was,  indeed,  a  picture 
of  beauty  and  restfulness.  The  hunt,  and  the  life 
in  peril,  had  blinded  them  on  the  previous  day  to  all 
this.  Thus,  in  reading  the  journals  of  explorers  and 
travellers,  we  have  to  make  allowance  for  tempera- 
ment and  the  conditions  under  which  they  wrote. 
One  explorer,  in  crossing  a  part  of  Western  Vic- 
toria, described  it  as  a  "Wretched  desert,  unfit  for 
man  or  beast."  Another  traveller  entered  the  same 
part  as  a  "Botanical  garden,  capable  of  supporting 
hundreds  of  families."  The  first  writer  was  suffering 
from  a  prolonged  attack  of  neuralgia.  Hence,  the 
"desert."  Central  and  North  Queensland,  and  the 
Northern  Territory  have  hundreds  of  lily  lagoons. 
Some  of  them  miles  in  length.  Blue  Lily  Lagoon, 
Pink  Lily  Lagoon,  Red  Lily  Lagoon,  White  Lily 
Lagoon,  are  common  names  throughout  Eastern 
and  Northern  Australia.  They  present  never-to-be- 
forgotten  living  pictures.  Why  they  have  not  figured 
in  the  picture  academies  of  the  world  is  a  mystery. 
Some  of  these  lily  lagoons  have  their  banks  fringed 
with  white  "Paper-barked  Trees."  These  Mella- 
leucas,  with  the  white  bark  and  silver  foliage,  mixed 
with  the  weird,  antediluvian  looking  Pandanus — 
Screw  Pine— form  a  unique  background  for  the  lily 
lagoons.  More  so  when  these  are  overtopped  by 
Yellow  Jacket,  Spotted  Jacket,  and  Bloodwood  Gum 
Trees.  Such  blends  of  mountain,  swamp,  plain  and 
aquatic  plants,  once  more,  are  only  possible  where 
India  and  Australia  meet. 
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Passing  from  the  watershed  of  the  Calliope  and 
crossing  the  Callide,  they  soon  passed  over  the  low 
range  of  hills  forming  the  water  divide  of  the  Callide 
River,  and  then  they  reached  the  basaltic  tableland. 
On  this  far-stretching  area  of  rich  soil  of  volcanic 
origin  they  found  much  to  interest  them.  The  lads 
kept  the  "pot  boiling"  with  large  plump  bush  tur- 
keys. In  hunting  for  these  turkeys,  they  several 
times  came  across  small  mobs  of  wild  cattle  which, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  lads  and  dogs,  made  off 
towards  the  belts  of  dense  jungle  in  the  distance. 
There  they  were  safe  from  man.  One  morning,  over 
the  camp  fire  breakfast,  of  cold  bush  turkey, 
Flinders  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a  change 
in  the  way  of  a  little  veal. 

"Wallaby,  black  fish,  and  bush  turkey  are,  of 
course,  very  nice.  But  you  know,  on  board  ship  we 
have  a  change  every  day  in  the  week.  'Plum  Dough 
Day'  is  Sunday.  'Pea  Soup  Day'  comes  on  Wednes- 
day. Rice  on  Fridays.  Then  we  have  'Salt  Pork' 
and  'Salt  Horse'  and  'Bully'  days,  followed  by  the 
day  on  which  we  get  preserved  carrots.  Those  were 
in  the  good  old  days.  Now  we  are  reduced  to 
three." 

"You've  left  out  the  ducks,  geese  and  swans, 
father,"  said  Roy. 

"So  I  have,  my  lad,  but  that  only  makes  six.  We 
want  another  to  complete  the  list." 

Gould  reckoned  they  had  got  into  a  gold-bearing 
country,  and  whilst  he  and  Flinders  were  prospect- 
ing the  gullies  and  washouts,  for  colour,  Roy  and 
Ned,  under  the  care  of  Ocean  Jack,  got  on  to  the 
tracks  of  some  wild  cattle.  Born  bushmen,  and  up 
to  all  the  points  of  bushcraft,  they  could  see  there 
were  several  calves  in  the  mob.  Skirting  the  base 
of  a  precipitous  headland  where  the  jungle  was  very 
dense,  they  were  able  to  catch  up  with  the  cattle. 
There  they  were,  feeding  away  on  the  nutritious 
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grasses  and  herbage  growing  beneath  some  fine 
specimens  of  Messmate  and  Bloodwoods.  Ned  and 
Roy  crept  through  the  dense  growth  towards  the 
open  bush  where  the  cattle  were.  A  shot  from 
Roy's  gun,  and  the  whole  mob  scattered,  and  stam- 
peded into  the  jungle,  leaving  a  fat  calf  behind 
them.  This  was  skinned,  cut  up  into  three  portions 
and  the  trio  started  for  camp.  When  about  half 
way,  a  halt  was  made,  near  an  extra  uplift  of 
basaltic  rock.  Placing  their  burdens  at  the  base  of 
this  rise,  they  climbed  on  to  the  top,  not  only  to 
rest,  but  to  feast  on  the  glorious  scenery.  Away  in 
the  distance  they  could  just  discern  the  Leichardt 
Range — their  destination — -and,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see,  north  and  south,  rich  volcanic  plains 
divided  by  belts  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  Trees, 
shrubs,  palms,  ferns,  and  climbers  of  endless  form 
and  colour.  All  unlike  the  Acacias,  Eucalypts  and 
Mellaleucas  elsewhere. 

"Lads.  It  is  a  pity  the  people  down  south  at 
Sydney  and  Melbourne  don't  know  about  this,"  said 
Ocean  Tack. 

"Don't  they  know?"  said  Ned. 

"No.  Down  there  they  would  tell  you  all  this 
was  sand,  or  stony  plains,  or  it  was  such  a  blazing 
hot  place  that  nobody  could  live  in  it.  Not  even  the 
blacks." 

"Who  told  them  that?"  questioned  Roy. 

"There's  the  puzzle,"  said  Jack. 

"I  know,"  said  Ned.  "Somebody  has  told  a  lot 
of  crammers." 

"That's  about  it,  Ned.  Crammers  for  a  purpose." 

"What  purpose,  Jack?" 

"To  prevent  their  people  coming  to  Queensland. 
This  is  the  only  way  we  can  square  the  small  popu- 
lation with  our  size.  But  for  misrepresentations 
we  would  have  had  ten  times  the  population  we 
have." 
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"Why,  Jack,  you  talk  like  a  Queenslander,"  said 
Roy. 

"More  like  an  Australian,  Roy.  You  see  I've 
been  in  three  of  the  Colonies." 

"Three.  Which  three,  Jack?  Have  you  been  in 
Adelaide?  We  have  an  uncle  there.  He  is  the 
Governor  of  the  Gaol  there." 

Fortunately,  at  that  moment,  Jack  had  a  chance 
of  changing  the  subject.  Ned  had  noticed  a  moving 
cloud  of  dust  in  the  distance  and  drew  Jack's  at- 
tention to  it.  There  was  no  wind  and  this  puzzled 
them.  At  last  they  noticed  horses  ahead  of  the 
dust,  and  at  once  concluded  some  men  were  round- 
ing up  a  lot  of  wild  horses.  On  and  on  they  came, 
up  to  within  half  a  mile  of  their  look-out.  Five  men, 
well  mounted,  and  at  least  a  hundred  horses.  Halt- 
ing for  a  few  moments,  to  take  in  the  lay  of  the 
land,  they  swerved  away  south  as  though  making 
for  the  Upper  Burnett  road.  The  trio  remained  as 
motionless  as  a  rock  whilst  all  this  was  going  on. 
One  man  out  of  the  five  seemed  to  be  a  familiar 
figure  to  Jack;  but  he  failed  to  place  him,  and  the 
matter  went  from  his  mind. 

When  Gould  and  Flinders  came  up  from  the  gully 
which  they  called.  "Palm  Gully,"  on  account  of  the 
vast  number  of  Zamia  Palms  on  its  slopes.  This  is 
a  strange  feature  in  North  Australian  schistose 
formations.  These  Zamias  and  other  Cycadaceous 
Palms  are  survivals  of  the  great  palmy  period  of 
plant  life  in  this  world.  Now,  in  the  mineral-bearing 
ranges,  they  are  just  holding  their  own.  Stiff  stems, 
rigid  plume-like  leaves,  and  symmetrical  habit  mark 
them  out  from  all  other  vegetation.  But,  let  me  get 
back  to  the  holiday  prospectors.  There  was  great 
glee  in  the  camp.  The  trio  had  brought  veal,  and 
the  diggers — a  few  specs  of  gold.  Gould  had  proved 
the  existence  of  the  precious  metal.  Flinders  could 
see  himself  owner  of  a  five  masted  schooner.  Ned 
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and  Roy  had  in  prospect  a  large  mob  of  cattle,  and 
Ocean  Jack  a  large  portion  of  his  favourite  dish — 
veal.  During  the  process  of  satisfying  stomachic 
hunger  gnawing,  the  events  of  the  day  were  nar- 
rated. Roy  told  of  their  bushcraft  in  getting  on  to 
the  tracks  of  cattle,  the  stampede  and  the  mysteri- 
ous five  horsemen  with  the  big  mob  of  horses. 

"Dad!  There  were  some  beauties  amongst  them. 
Real  racers,  and  cross  country  ones,  too." 

"Don't  you  take  a  fancy  to  racers,  Roy.  They 
are  dangerous  animals.  You  either  lose  your  money 
on  them  or  break  your  neck.  One  or  the  other.  If 
you  want  a  racer  go  in  for  a  five  masted  schooner, 
my  boy." 

"Look  here,  Flinders,  I  thought  I  was  getting 
gold  reef  and  wash  dirt  into  your  head;  but  you 
will  persist  in  having  ships  on  the  brain.  What's 
the  good  of  talking  about  ships?  You  haven't  got 
room  to  swing  a  cat  round — let  alone  a  dog — by 
the  tail.  You  should  think  of  a  50,000  acre  cattle 
or  sheep  run  for  each  of  your  boys  away  in  the 
west.  Why,  man!  Queensland  has  hundreds  of 
millions  of  acres.  When  we  strike  this  rich  reef, 
I'll  show  you  how  to  turn  your  lads  into  big  landed 
proprietors." 

"That's  right,  Gould,"  said  Flinders.  "I'm  glad 
you  said  'when.'  ' 

This  remark  caused  Gould  to  launch  out  on  a  long 
lecture  about  the  original  rocks,  disintegrated  by 
the  turbulent  seas  of  millions  of  years  ago;  the 
deposition  of  all  this  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  the 
filling  up  of  all  inequalities;  the  gathering  of  ter- 
rific forces  beneath  resulting  in  the  bursting 
through  and  upheaving  of  the  horizontal  layers  of 
hundreds  and,  in  some  cases,  of  thousands  of  feet 
in  thickness;  the  fiery  powers  melting,  fusing  and 
fracturing  in  all  directions;  thus  originating  vertical 
stratified  rocks  and  mineral  veins.  Then  the  over- 
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flow  of  molten  fluid,  boiling  up — and  flowing  like 
the  swells  of  an  ocean — afterwards  cooling  down 
into  what  we  now  see  as  basaltic  rocks,  basaltic 
and  lava  plains. 

All,  even  Ocean  Jack,  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
geologist,  and  were  sorry  when  he  started  to  fill  his 
pipe.  They  knew  this  was  the  signal  for  thinking 
about  "turning  in."  The  lads  became  more  eager 
to  reach  the  Leichardt  Range,  as  they  had  been 
told  that  from  its  backbone  there  was  one  of  the 
most  extensive  views  in  the  world.  These  nature 
talks  from  Gould,  in  the  midst  of  undisturbed  na- 
ture, were  creating  in  them  desires  to  know  more  of 
their  country — mighty,  marvellous,  mysterious 
Australia. 

Flinders  got  the  gold  fever.  That  infatuating, 
"Will  o'  the  Wisp"  luring  influence  which,  in  the 
past,  led  thousands  of  men  from  settled  avocations 
into  the  wild,  roving,  restless  life  of  the  gold  digger. 
Hitherto  dormant  in  Gould;  it  now  burst  into  all  the 
excitement  of  former  days.  Flinders  caught  it 
from  Gould.  Ocean  Jack-  and  the  lads  were  proof 
against  it.  The  hunt,  scenery,  bird  and  plant  life 
were  more  in  their  line.  In  their  hearts  they  were 
glad  when  the  two  dads  failed  to  find  better 
prospects,  and  decided  to  move  on  and  reach  the 
Leichardts. 

"You  know,  I'm  positive  there's  heavy  gold  near 
here.  If  we  could  only  hit  on  the  indication  and 
follow  it  up." 

"Aye!  Aye!  Gould,  I  feel  that  way  myself.  I  don't 
like  slipping  our  cable  and  clearing  out  from  here, 
after  the  four  days  hard  graft  we've  put  in." 

"That's  it,  Flinders.  But,  you  see,  the  lads  are 
getting  restless.  We  had  better  get  a  move  on.  If 
we  don't  have  luck  at  the  ranges  we  can  strike  it 
here  on  our  return." 
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"Hulloa!  Good  gracious!  What's  up  now?  Look 
at  all  those  horsemen  coming.  They're  like  a  lot  of 
racing  yachts  flying  before  a  stiff  gale  off  the 
quarter." 

"More  like  the  Melbourne  Cup  jockeys.  It's  a 
race  right  enough,  Flinders.  See  how  they  are 
whipping  their  horses  up  to  it." 

"Yes.  They  are  coming  on  now.  My  word,  that 
one  leading  is  a  goer,  and  no  mistake  about  it, 
Gould." 

The  five  campers  with  their  pack  horses  and  dogs 
were  now  all  absorbed  in  watching  the  spreading, 
but  onward  rush  of  riders  towards  them.  On  nearing 
the  camp  they  opened  out  and  formed  a  circle 
round  the  now  alarmed  campers. 

"Grab  your  guns,  boys!  Where  is  mine?"  shouted 
Gould.  "There's  going  to  be  a  fight  here.  This  is 
a  'bail  up'  if  you  like/' 

"Think  they  are  bushrangers,  Dad?"  questioned 
Ned. 

"Yes,  boy.  A  whole  pack  of  them." 

"Bushrangers!"  said  Flinders.  "This  is  alright. 
Never  thought  I'd  have  the  pleasure  of  being  'stuck 
up.'  Do  we  fire  first,  Gould?" 

"No.  We'll  see  what  they're  going  to  do.  We'll 
caution  them  before  we  fire.  I  can  see  they  haven't 
got  a  gun  amongst  them.  Only  revolvers.  Hold  your 
guns  up.  Let  them  see  we  are  armed  and  mean 
fight.  That's  right,  Jack.  Only  don't  fire  until  I 
give  orders." 

Seeing  this  little  army  of  determined  shooters 
caused  the  dozen  and  more  horsemen  to  halt  in  the 
closing  in  manoeuvres.  This  was  done  in  obedience 
to  the  loud  shout  of  one  of  the  company.  He  was 
an  elderly  man,  with  a  military  bearing  and  voice. 
Then  he  slowly  approached  the  solid  square,  with 
Gould  in  the  middle.  On  reaching  distinct  hearing 
distance  he  called  out,  in  measured  terms: 
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"In  the  name  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  I 
call  upon  you  to  lay  down  your  arms  and  surrender 
to  the  law.  I  have  warrants  here  to  arrest  you  for 
horse  stealing." 

Gould  stepped  out  from  the  little  square  and,  with 
martial  strides,  walked  towards  the  horseman,  and 
shouted  out:  "Governor!  You're  on  the  wrong  track 
this  time.  We  are  settlers  from  the  Calliope  out 
for  a  change." 

On  hearing  this  all  the  horsemen  dismounted,  and 
were  soon  partaking  of  billy  tea  with  the  campers, 
and  listening  to  Roy's  account  of  the  five  riders  and 
the  large  mob  of  horses  they  had  seen. 

"Those  are  the  men  we  are  after.  We  made  sure 
you  were  they.  Right  on  the  track  of  the  mob.  Of 
course  we  all  apologise  for  disturbing  you.  But  you 
did  show  fight.  You  reminded  me  of  a  British 
square.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  would  have  fired?" 

"By  jingo,  yes,"  said  Gould.  "We  would  have 
cautioned  you  to  keep  outside  of  revolver  range. 
Our  guns  gave  us  the  advantage." 

"You  must  have  been  in  the  army?"  said  the  old 
squatter — for  such  he  was. 

"Army.  Yes,  when  a  young  fellow,  I  was  in  the 
53rd  Foot.  We  had  the  navy  here  also.  This  is 
Captain  Flinders.  Here  is  Ocean  Jack,  and  there 
are  our  sons.  Fight!  We  meant  fight,  and  no  mis- 
take about  it." 

After  receiving  all  particulars  as  to  the  horse 
stealers,  horses,  and  direction  taken  by  them,  the 
two  companies  parted.  One  to  catch  up  with  the 
thieves.  The  other  to  scale  the  Leichardts.  This 
range  is  a  spur  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range.  It 
originates  the  valleys  of  the  Dawson  and  the  Comet 
—two  more  tributaries  of  the  famous  Fitzrpy  River. 
All  this  vast  region  between  the  Great  Divide  and 
the  watershed  of  the  Gladstone  district  is  equal  to 
anything  in  the  world  for  wheat,  cattle  and  fruit. 
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Room  for  millions.  Ocean  Jack  and  Ned  were  the 
first  to  reach  the  highest  point  of  the  Leichardts. 
Roy  and  the  others  soon  followed. 

"By  the  name  of  the  best  ship  that  ever  floated, 
did  you  ever  see  such  a  sight  like  that?" 

"You're  right,  Flinders.  It's  the  extent  that 
grips.  Now  for  the  compass  and  map.  We  must 
make  out  those  mounts  in  the  distance." 

"Dad!"  said  Roy.  "I  think  they  are  parts  of  the 
Great  Divide.  Must  be  so,  if  our  teacher  at  Glad- 
stone was  right." 

"They  are,  and  no  mistake  about  it.  Do  you  know 
that  if  we  were  to  travel  due  west  from  here  to  that 
range,  we  would  see  the  start  of  the  Warrego 
River — to  my  mind  the  head  of  the  Darling  River, 
which  runs  for  hundreds  of  miles  south  and  west, 
until  it  joins  the  Murray  and  gets  away  towards 
Adelaide." 

Both  the  lads  shouted  "Let's  go,  that  is  just 
what  we  want  to  see." 

"Next  time,  lads.  Mother  will  be  looking  out  for 
our  return,"  said  Gould. 

"The  Great  Divide"  is  a  very  remarkable  con- 
tinuation of  ranges  and  mounts.  It  starts  with  Mt. 
Lindsay,  5,500  feet  above  sea  level,  just  south  of 
Brisbane.  Following  a  north-west  direction  for  over 
1000  miles,  it  is  then  known  as  the  Gregory  Range, 
and  tapers  away  to 'the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria. The  waters  falling  on  the  north-eastern 
slopes  make  to  the  Coral  Sea.  Those  on  the  south- 
west either  go  to  swell  the  Darling  River  or  feed  the 
Thompson,  Barcoo,  Bulloo,  and  Paroo,  which  lose 
themselves  in  the  absorbing  soils  of  inland  Aus- 
tralia, and  thus  originate  sub-artesian  supplies. 

A  few  days  were  spent  in  ransacking  the  glorious 
gullies,  slopes  and  valleys  of  the  Leichardts.  One 
part  fairly  captivated  the  two  lads.  They  got  Ocean 
Jack  under  me  same  spell,  and  it  was  agreed  for 
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the  trio  to  shift  their  camp  to  that  spot.  Flinders 
and  Gould  were  anxious  to  thoroughly  prospect  a 
gully  near  the  main  camp,  and  reckoned  the  new 
camp  too  far  away  from  their  work. 

The  part  the  lads  had  selected  was  a  small  raised 
valley  of  very  rich  soil.  Huge  spreading  old  trees, 
with  the  branches  covered  with  Orchids— Dendro- 
briums  mostly.  These  were  in  full  bloom.  Some 
were  deep  purple  and  pale  rose  in  colour.  Others 
were  bright  brick  red  shading  to  salmon.  Some  of 
the  Orchids  were  of  a  rich  sparkling  gold.  Staghorn, 
Oak,  and  Birdnest  ferns  were  also  beautifying  the 
old  trunks  and  limbs  of  the  trees.  Palms  and  grace- 
ful tree  ferns  mingled  with  odd  Cycads,  and  flower- 
ing climbers,  blended  the  whole. 

"I  wish  my  mother  could  see  this,"  said  Ned. 

"And  mine,  too,"  said  Roy. 

"And  mine,  too,"  said  Ocean  Jack. 

"You  got  a  mother?  Why,  we  thought  you  came 
out  of  the  sea,"  said  Roy.  "Dad  always  said  so." 

"Ah!  Yes,"  said  Ocean  Jack.  "But  for  all  that 
I  have  a  mother." 

Thoughts  of  mothers  and  the  influence  of  that 
glorious  natural  conservatory  in  which  they  were 
camped  settled  on  them.  They  became  very  quiet, 
and  this  quietness  brought  along  birds  and  butter- 
fly life.  Richly-plumaged  birds,  large  and  gorgeous 
butterflies,  added  to  the  scene.  Before  darkness 
set  in  they  lit  a  fire,  and  gathered  enough  wood  to 
keep  up  a  blaze  all  night.  They  did  not  like  to  lose 
sight  of  the  charming  surroundings.  At  last  sleep 
conquered  them,  and  long  after  daylight  set  in  they 
were  still  slumbering. 

Jack  was  the  first  to  be  disturbed  by  the  screech- 
ing of  a  pair  of  large  parrots.  Sitting  up  and  look- 
ing round  to  see  what  had  scared  the  birds,  he 
noticed  three  or  four  moving  objects.  Grabbing  his 
gun,  and  calling  the  lads  to  get  up,  he  moved  to  get 
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a  clearer  view,  and  saw  it  was  a  party  of  blacks 
armed  with  spears.  Jack  levelled  his  gun.  The 
blacks  at  once  yelled  out:  "No!  No!  No!  No!  Big 
fellow  white  man." 

"Bad  fellow  black  man,"  said  Jack. 

"No!  No!  Boss!"  said  the  black  spokesman. 
"Blackfellow  good  fellow." 

"What  blackfellow  come  here  for,  then?"  said 
Jack. 

"We  after  kangaroo,  pickaninnie  bull,  takem 
lubra,  Boss." 

"But  what  for  you  come  here?" 

"White  fellow  gone.     Blackfellow  takem  tins." 

Jack  and  the  lads  soon  discovered  that  this  black 
was  the  only  one  who  could  manage  a  little  English. 
He  had  been  mustering  cattle  on  several  stations; 
but  had  gone  back  to  the  bush  freedom  of  his 
people.  The  small  tribe  to  which  they  belonged 
lived  on  a  branch  of  the  Dawson  River  not  far  away. 
When  on  their  hunting  raids,  if  they  saw  a  white's 
camp,  they  waited  until  the  white  fellows  departed, 
and  then  visited  the  camp  to  pick  up  fish  or  jam 
tins. 

Nothing  could  prevent  the  adventurous  lads  visit- 
ing a  real  blackfellows'  camp.  Ocean  Jack  tried  his 
hardest  to  persuade  them  otherwise.  In  doing  so, 
he  caught  the  infatuation  of  the  lads,  and  at  once 
they  started,  thinking  to  get  back  again  by  night. 

Blackfellows'  miles  were  very  long,  and  it  was 
nearly  sundown  when  they  reached  the  grass  huts 
of  the  natives.  The  old  men,  lubras,  and  children 
were  a  bit  scared;  but  all  were  soon  on  friendly 
terms.  This  was  quite  a  new  experience,  and  its 
novelty  took  Ned  and  Roy.  Jack  would  have  been 
the  same  had  he  not  felt  his  responsibility  for  the 
lads. 

"Look  here,  Jack.  You're  a  good  old  sort.  We 
can't  get  away  before  dark." 
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"We  must,  Roy." 

"I  don't  see  where  the  must  comes  in,"  said 
Ned.  "We  might  never  have  another  chance  of 
being  blackfellows." 

"Well  done,  Ned!"  said  Roy.  "We'll  be  able  to 
say  we  are  blackfellows.  No  good,  Jack.  We'll 
have  to  sleep  here  and  start  at  daylight." 

"Alright,"  said  Jack.  "Only  don't  blame  me  if 
your  mothers  spank  you  when  you  get  home." 

The  blacks  were  as  delighted  as  the  lads  were, 
and  treated  them  to  a  corroboree  on  a  small  scale, 
and  to  weird  creeping  sounds  of  the  bullroarers — 
pieces  of  notched  hardwood  on  the  end  of  a  long 
string,  swung  rapidly  round.  Village  lads  in  the 
North  of  England  made  similar  sounding  articles. 
The  grotesque  dances  seen  with  the  light  of  the 
camp  fires  were  weird  performances,  and  partly 
unnerved  Ned  and  Roy.  This  meant  very  little 
sleep.  The  trio  welcomed  the  break  of  day,  and 
quietly  stole  away  from  those  children  of  nature. 
In  fact,  they  were  so  eager  to  get  away  unnoticed 
that  it  was  not  until  several  miles  out,  they  they 
found  they  had  taken  the  wrong  direction — mistak- 
ing the  right  for  the  left. 

Whilst  Jack  and  the  lads  were  being  entertained 
by  the  male  members  of  the  tribe;  the  two  fathers 
were  smoking  their  pipes  over  a  dying  camp  fire. 

"Penny  for  your  thoughts,  Gould." 

"They  are  not  worth  it,  Flinders.  I  was  just 
thinking  we  had  better  make  tracks  home.  I  must 
get  that  patch  of  lucerne  in,  and  the  wife  will  be 
wondering  what  has  happened." 

"Our  thoughts  must  run  in  the  same  direction, 
Gould.  I  was  thinking  it  was  time  to  be  homeward 
bound." 

"Agreed  on.  At  daylight  we'll  get  across  to  the 
boys'  camp  and  give  them  a  surprise." 
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Not  a  word  was  said  about  vanished  hopes.  No 
reference  to  the  tantalising  point  of  "only  colour." 
They  could  not  pass.  Talk  about  gold  and  coal 
was  dropped.  Once  more  they  were  tropical  agri- 
culturalists. They  talked  about  the  unlimited  pos- 
sibilities of  the  country  through  which  they  had 
travelled,  until  sleep  silenced  their  tongues.  That 
night  their  dreams  were  of  home. 

It  was  little  more  than  daylight  when  they  ap- 
proached the  "lads'  camp."  Thinking  to  startle 
them,  they  both  let  out  a  ringing  coo-ee.  Not  a  re- 
sponse. They  tried  again.  Suspicions  were  aroused. 
They  dropped  their  loads,  left  the  pack  horses,  and 
ran  to  the  camp. 

"Good  heavens!  What  has  happened?  Look  at  this 
mixture  of  blackfellows'  footprints,  and  the  lads, 
and  Jack's." 

"I  don't  like  the  look  of  it  a  bit,  Flinders.  I'm 
afraid  they  have  been  attacked  by  those  blacks. 
We  must  catch  them  up  as  fast  as  possible." 

They  unpacked  the  two  horses  and  were  soon 
following  up  the  mysterious  and  alarming  tracks  of 
boots  and  bare  feet. 

"There  they  are,  Flinders.  We're  getting  up  to 
them.  The  black  rascals.  We'll  warm  them  up  for 
this.  I'll  shoot  every  one  of  the  tribe  if  they  have 
killed  our  boys." 

"This  is  not  the  crowd  we  are  after,"  said 
Flinders.  "I  can  only  see  three  moving  figures. 
They  are  coming  this  way.  So  help  me  never,  I 
believe  it's  the  lads  and  Ocean  Jack." 

Explanations  were  given,  and  the  only  trouble 
Gould  made  about  it  was:  "Just  like  you  lads.  Your 
mothers  will  give  it  to  you." 

"When  we  get  home,"  said  Ned. 

"And  that  won't  be  long,  my  boy.  After  this 
escapade,  it's  time  we  got  there.  We'll  be  losing 
you  lads,  and  then  it  would  be  more  than  our  skins 
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are  worth  to  show  our  faces  on  the  Calliope.  The 
last  word  your  mother  said  was,  'Now,  Dad,  you 
look  after  Ned,  and  bring  him  back  without  a 
scratch." 

"Those  were  my  orders,  too,  about  Roy,"  said 
Flinders.  "So  come  on,  boys,  let  us  get  on  to  the 
track  for  home." 

That  last  night  in  the  Leichardt  camp  was  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  the  party  had  experienced. 
Thoughts  of  being  homeward  bound  on  the  morrow 
shaped  their  yarns  and  songs.  All  were  light- 
hearted  except  one.  Ocean  Jack's  heart  and 
thoughts  went  to  New  South  Wales  and  South  Aus- 
tralia. His  mind  would  dwell  upon  what  "might 
have  been"  if  some  unknown  villain  had  not  made 
him  the  victim  of  his  crime. 

"Why  should  I  have  suffered  for  another  man's 
robbery?  Why  should  my  hopes  have  been  shat- 
tered? Why  my  life  blasted,  and  this  spectre  of 
prison  life  always  haunting  me?  Why  my  mother's 

heart  made  to  bleed,  and  why ?  Oh,  God  help 

me  to  forget  it  all." 

But  he  could  not.  In  his  dreams  there  was  a 
strange  mingling  of  a  mother's  and  a  maiden's  face; 
a  store,  the  renegade  son  of  a  Welsh  Calvinist  minis- 
ter; handcuffs,  and  the  peaked  caps  of  prison 
warders. 

"Here,  Jack,  old  man,  "You've  got  the  night- 
mare. Rollvon  to  your  side,"  said  Gould. 

But  for  this,  Ocean  Jack  would  have  had  a  night 
of  unhappy  dreams. 

There  was  great  joy  in  these  two  homes  on  the 
Calliope  when  they  heard  the  two  lads  whistling 
and  coo-eeing  from  the  brow  of  a  hill.  Greater  joy 
when  each  unbroken  family  sat  round  their  own 
tables.  The  trip  had  done  the  men  folk  good.  This 
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was  plainly  seen  in  the  increased  interest  and  vigour 
applied  to  the  development  of  their  lands.  By  and 
by  a  little  cloud  appeared  in  their  sky — the  wasting 
sickness  of  Ocean  Jack. 

Mrs.  Flinders  was  the  only  one  who  knew  the 
secret  of  his  life.  She  mothered  him  to  the  last. 
He  loved  to  hear  her  sing,  "My  God,  my  Father, 
while  I  stray,"  and  "Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee." 
She  held  his  withered  hand  during  the  last  few 
minutes  of  his  life,  and  heard  him  whisper: 

"My  God!  My  God!  Jesus!  It  is  all  a  mystery. 
Why?  Why?  Why?"  The  soul  of  Ocean  Jack  then 
soared  away  from  the  body,  and  as  far  as  this  world 
is  concerned,  he  was  no  more. 


"Ned,"  said  Roy.  "I've  something  good  to  tell 
you.  My  uncle  is  coming  up  here  from  Adelaide. 
He  was  in  charge  of  a  big  prison  there.  Dad  says 
he  is  brimful  of  yarns  about  bushrangers.  You 
must  come  over  and  hear  him  every  night  he  is 
here." 

"I'll  be  there  every  time,"  said  Ned. 

The  lads  were  not  disappointed  in  the  uncle.  They 
reckoned  he  was  "a  bonzer  for  yarns."  One  night 
he  had  them  all  around  him — both  families — on  the 
wide  mosquito-proof  verandah. 

"Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  a  sad  story,  and  one  in 
which  there  is  not  a  shred  of  humour.  A  bright, 
intelligent  young  fellow  was  arrested  for  breaking 
into  his  employer's  safe.  Some  of  the  money  was 
found  in  his  box.  He  got  a  long  sentence.  There 
was  something  about  him  which  caused  me  to  doubt 
his  guilt.  We  moved  in  the  matter — at  least  the 
gaol  chaplain  did — and  when  he  had  served  half  of 
his  term,  he  got  his  liberty,  on  condition  that  he 
left  Australia.  We  soon  got  him  a  berth  on  a  ship 
bound  for  South  America,  or  somewhere  in  that 
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direction.  I  expect  he  is  there  still.  Well,  just 
about  twelve  months  ago  we  got  a  wire  from  Bris- 
bane re  the  capture  of  a  gang  of  horse-stealers 
somewhere  up  here." 

"That's  right,  uncle.  We  saw  them  before  and 
after  they  were  all  caught." 

"So  we  did,"  said  Ned.  "And  wasn't  Ocean  Jack 
with  us?" 

"Well,  one  of  them  was  one  of  our  'wanteds.' 
The  police  at  Brisbane  had  his  photo.  He  was  sent 
on  to  us.  Tried  for  a  great  robbery,  and  sentenced 
to  20  years'  hard  labour.  He  was  a  desperate 
character,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  son  of  a  Calvin- 
istic  parson  in  Wales.  His  hair  and  close-cut 
whiskers  were  as  black  as  coal." 

"That's  the  one.  I  saw  him,"  said  Roy.  "He 
was  the  one  that  spoke  to  Ocean  Jack  when  we 
were  watching  them  at  Gladstone.  Jack  got  afraid 
of  him  and  cleared." 

"Yes,"  said  Flinders,  "Poor  old  Jack  told  me  he 
didn't  like  to  see  them  put  on  board  the  steamer 
like  animals.  So  he  cleared  back  home." 

Whilst  these  interjections  were  going  on,  Mrs. 
Flinders  was  more  than  interested,  and  drew  closer 
to  Roy's  uncle. 

"Now,  let  me  finish  the  story.  This  is  one  I  don't 
like  to  dwell  on.  Anyhow,  the  rascal  struck  a  fellow 
prisoner,  and  received  in  return  a  blow  from  a  ham- 
mer which  led  to  his  death.  The  blow  was  in.  self- 
defence.  He  had  a  wretched  death.  For  hours  he 
tossed,  cursed,  and  blasphemed.  It  was  awful  to 
hear  him.  At  last,  worn  to  the  weakness  of  a  babe, 
his  disposition  changed.  He  tried  to  be  repentant, 
but  failed,  because  there  was  something  on  his  mind 
which  blocked  all  other  thought.  Pulling  the  chap- 
lain's head  near  his  face,  he  whispered  the  tale  of 
a  robber}-  where  he  placed  some  of  the  stolen  money 
in  jthe  box  of  a  young  fellow  who  had  been  kind  to 
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him.  'I  was  at  his  trial,  and  l>e;ml  his  sentence. 
Sentenced  for  my  crime.  Poor  young  fellow.  Hel! 
for  ever  is  my  desert.  I  saw  him — I  saw — I — Oh, 
God!'  He  gasped  a  few  gasps,  gurgled,  and  went 
into  eternity." 

"Would  you  know  the  face  of  the  young  man 
who  was  innocent?"  said  Mrs.  Flinders. 

"Yes,  in  a  moment.  The  shape  of  his  nose  would 
always  put  him  away." 

"Views  taken  by  amateur  photographers  where 
Ocean  Jack  had  figured  in  the  groups  were  shown 
the  uncle. 

"That's  the  man,  as  sure  as  death;  that  is 
A ,"  said  the  uncle. 

Mrs.  Flinders  told  all  that  Jack  had  confided  to 
her.  For  two  hours  it  was  all  Ocean  Jack.  He 
became  more  than  ever  a  hero.  The  horse-stealer 
more  than  ever  a  villainj  -whom  Jack  seemed  fated 
to  meet  in  South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  on  the 
schooner,  the  tablelands,  and  at  Gladstone.  They 
could  now  understand  the  excitement  he  displayed 
when  on  the  high  rocks  watching  the  stealers  in 
confab,  and  his  strange  action  on  seeing  them  at 
the  Port. 

Flinders  had  for  some  time  wanted  an  excuse  for 
a  trip  to  Sydney. 

"Of  course,  my  dear,  you  are  a  Queensland  girl; 
but  you  must  see  Sydney  Harbour.  The  finest  in 
the  world." 

"Is  that  because  you  were  born  there,  Captain?" 
teasingly  asked,  his  wife. 

"That's  all  the  more  reason  you  should  see  the 
place.  You  are  under  an  obligation  to  Sydney.  See 
what  a  husband  you  have  got." 

"And  what  Brisbane  gave  you.  But,  Captain 
dear,  it  is  not  Sydney  and  its  beautiful  harbour  1 
want  to  see;  it  is  to  find  out  that  poor,  broken- 
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hearted  mother — Ocean  Jack's  mother  and  his 
betrothed." 

After  a  large  amount  of  enquiries  and  searchings, 
they  came  to  a  comfortable-looking  home  at  Parra- 
matta.  It  was  here  that  Ocean  Jack's  mother  was 
living  out  her  last  days  with  one  of  her  married 
sons.  Bright,  noisy  grandchildren  put  sunshine  into 
life;  but  nothing  could  take  away  the  oft-returning 
heart-pangs  and  the  misgiving  thoughts  about  her 
firstborn. 

Mrs.  Flinders,  with  all  the  tact  of  a  mother, 
slowly  unfolded  the  events  which  had  caused  them 
to  visit  her.  The  old  lady  wept. 

"My  son!  My  son!  I  know  now.  You  tried  to 
save  your  mother  pain  and  shame.  He  was  a  hero." 

And  so  said  his  only  sweetheart,  who  was  now 
the  mother  of  two  children  and  mistress  of  a  happy 
home. 
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XCLJSE  me,  sir!  Is  this  the  coach  for  Bon- 

gumbungle?" 

"That's  it." 

"Which?  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"This." 

"Oh!  I  understand,"  said  the  young  lady.  "Have 
you  room  for  myself  and  another  young  lady?" 

"I  am  full  up  inside  with  the  mail  bags,  and  a  lot 
of  finery  for  the  Rockies." 

"The  Rockies!  That  is  our  destination.  How 
nice.  We  are  going  there  to  be  bridesmaids." 

"That's  lucky!  I  had  forgotten  about  you.  The 
boss  told  me  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  two  young 
ladies;  and  bless  me,  I'd  forgotten  it.  At  a  squeeze 
there  is  room  on  the  front  for  four.  So  if  you  like 
to  fit  in  between  that  gentleman  standing  over 
there  and  myself,  we  can  get  a  move  on." 

The  young  ladies  looked  at  "the  gent  over 
there."  He  had  the  appearance  of  being  harmless, 
even  fatherly.  Then  they  scanned  the  driver.  He 
was  of  the  usual  Australian  Bush  Mail  Coach  stamp. 
Hardy,  genial,  witty,  talkative,  resourceful,  and 
good  natured. 

"Oh!  thank  you.  That  is  kind.  We  will  be  able 
to  see  everything,  and  no  danger  of  falling  out. 
Thank  you!" 
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The  big  red  and  yellow  coach,  balanced  on  stout 
lengths  of  leather  springs,  with  its  four  strong 
wheels  and  tough  hickory  pole,  was  the  outcome  of 
Australian  conditions.  These  Bush  Clippers  are 
built  for  long,  roadless  journeys,  and  .are  the  very 
ideal  for  wayback  travelling.  A  week's  voyage  on 
one,  across  the  unsettled  parts  of  "Beyond  the 
Divide"  is  an  experience  worthy  to  be  classed  with 
such  as  men  have  who  go  abroad  on  the  clippers  of 
the  deep.  For  a  man  whose  journeys  have  been 
confined  to  railways  to  pose  as  an  authority  on 
Australian  life  and  character,  is  absurd.  Trains 
don't  stop  at  people's  homes.  Engine  drivers  don't 
pull  up  at  an  old  tree  and  place  letters  and  parcels 
on  a  ledge  in  its  hollow  trunk.  They  don't  say  to 
a  passenger: 

"Here,  Mister!  Would  you  mind  sticking  these 
letters  in  that  old  kerosene  tin  on  top  of  that  old 
stump?" 

Our  engine  drivers  don't  put  on  the  brakes  and 
stop  to  enable  the  passengers  to  listen  to  a  yarn 
with  a  bullock  driver,  and  give  them  time  to  study 
the  law  of  variation  in  oxen.  Neither  do  they  slow 
down  at  the  sight  of  three  or  four  children — bare- 
headed, bare-footed — perched  on  the  great  limb  of 
a  fallen  tree,  as  though  they  were  members  of  the 
fowl  kind. 

"No  letters  to-day,  kiddies!  How's  Dad  and 
Mum?"  shouts  the  driver. 

"Bonzer!"  yells  back  the  row  of  bush  bipeds. 

Railway  hands  never  have  the  joy  of  stretching 
out  the  hand  to  receive  a  letter  and  a  penny  from 
the  uplifted  hands  of  a  bonnie  bush-clad  little  Eve, 
who,  in  the  sweetest  of  tones,  says: 

"Please,  mother  wants  you  to  post  this.  It  is 
for  our  Bill.  And  please,  have  you  one  for  us?" 

"Yes!  Missie,  I  have.  Here  it  is.  It's  from  Bill 
right  enough.  How's  mother?" 
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"Not  too  bad!  Good  bye";  and  away  the  charming 
little  bush  nymph  glides. 

Trains  don't  dodge  in  and  out  of  mobs  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  horses.  They  don't  skid,  and  jostle  down 
hill  sides  and  splash  across  creeks.  No  winding 
amongst  trees,  dodging  rocks,  or  ploughing 
through  sand.  There  is  no  getting  enveloped  in 
your  own  dust;  neither  having  to  pull  gently  through 
inches  of  mud;  no  circuitously  finding  a  fresh  track 
when  blocked  by  a  fallen  tree.  The  engine  never 
wants  to  bolt  and  join  in  a  scamper  with  other 
engines.  You  get  no  chance  of  exchanging  nods 
and  glances  with  kangaroos,  emus,  and  dingoes. 
They  don't  like  the  noise  and  appearance  of  en- 
gines. Neither  do  snakes.  To  see  and  touch  real 
Australian  life — a  life  distinct  from  that  of  other 
lands — the  old  Bush  Clipper,  of  Cobb  &  Co.,  stood 
first.  Unfortunately,  like  the  old  sailing  craft  of 
the  ocean,  which  alone  gave  true  experiences  of  life 
on  the  rolling  deep,  they  are  doomed.  The  tear- 
away,  scare-anythmg  motor  car  is  doing  for  the 
grand  old  coach  what  the  ocean  steamers,  tramps 
and  floating  palaces,  have  done  to  the  Blackballers 
and  Aberdeen  Clippers.  The  graceful  white-winged 
racers  of  the  seas  are  going,  and  with  them  nearly 
all  that  added  smack  to  travel.  Whales,  sharks, 
flying  fish,  shortening  sail,  'bouting  ship,  "rocked 
in  the  cradle  of  the  deep" — only  possible  on  a  sail- 
ing ship  in  a  calm — riding  in  the  teeth  of  a  gale; 
battened  down,  and  "all  hands  to  the  pumps,"  tar 
and  grease,  hard  tack,  pea  soup,  green  pork,  and 
weevils,  are  all  becoming  experiences  of  the  past. 
Now  it  is  a  floating  mass  of  iron,  made  to  look  like 
a  grand  hotel,  with  an  internal  of  machinery  always 
in  a  state  of  disturbance.  No  wonder  the  denizens 
of  the  deep  stand  clear;  and  no  wonder  the  animal 
life  of  the  bush  is  scared  beyond  sight.  The  very 
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trees  would  clear  if  they  could.  Steam   and  petrol 
don't  blend  with  nature. 

"Jack!  is  everything  aboard?  Have  a  good  look 
round.  I  don't  want  any  loose  buckles  this  time," 
shouted  out  the  driver  of  the  Bongumbungle  coach. 

"Aye,  aye!     All's  right,  Ned,"  answered  Jack. 

The  driver  took  his  seat  on  the  box,  arranged  the 
ribbons  in  his  left  hand,  confidently  handled  the 
whip  in  the  other,  had  a  look  at  the  cracker,  and 
tested  the  brake  with  his  foot. 

'  Xow  ladies,  we  will  have  you  up  here  next,  and 
then  the  gent." 

The  coach  looked  taut  and  trim.  The  rack  be- 
hind, the  inside,  and  the  top  were  packed  with 
mails  and  baggage— all  covered  with  light  canvas 
well  lashed  down.  There  was  a  horse  on  each  side 
of  the  pole,  and  three  in  front.  Two  men  were 
holding  on  to  the  middle  horse  with  slip  ropes.  This 
meant  they  were  ready  to  "let  go"  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Ned  Grant — the  driver — made  it  a  practice 
to  break-in  a  new  horse  whenever  he  was  short  of 
passengers.  For  this  he  got  £2. 

Like  the  skipper  of  a  clipper  ship,  shouting  out 
"Let  go  for'ard  there!"  Grant,  when  all  was  ready, 
said: 

"Now  boys,  let  go!  Come  on,  my  beauties!  Click! 
click!  click!  There  now!  It's  alright.  Get  on!" 

The  horses  were  not  all  beauties.  Four  were  will- 
ing to  move  along  with  the  coach.  The  fifth  thought 
he  had  to  do  a  dance  on  his  hind  feet,  varied  with 
plunges  and  pull-backs.  Unmoved  and  unruffled, 
Grant,  in  unconcerned  bush  style,  said: 

"Xow  then,  my  little  beauty.  Don't  show  off  like 
that  to  these  young  ladies.  It  is  bad  form.  They 
will  think  you  are  vain.  They  don't  want  to  see  you 
dance.  They  want  to  get  to  the  Rockies." 

The  lady  next  to  him  had  clutched  his  arm,  and 
the  other  had  clutched  her.  Tremblingly  she  said; 
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"Mr.  Grant!  is  that  what  it  is  doing?  I  thought 
it  was  wanting  to  kill  us." 

"No  miss.  Only  a  bit  of  show.  They  like  to  do 
that  when  ladies  are  about.  Just  like  the  young 
gents.  There  now;  that's  it.  Have  another  prance. 
Now!  none  of  that.  If  you  look  round  at  us  again 
I'll  have  to  use  the  whip." 

He — the  horse — did,  and  down  came  the  whip 
with  a  crisp,  clean  cut  on  his  hindquarters.  This 
made  him  plunge  forward  and  pull  on  the  traces 
just  as  the  other  horses  had  got  the  coach  on  the 
move,  and  away  went  the  whole  concern.  Now  and 
then  the  middle  horse  received  a  gentle  reminder 
that  he  must  keep  up  with  the  other  two.  Two 
miles  without  a  stop  was  good  work,  and  Grant  was 
in  high  glee  at  having  discovered  the  makings  of  a 
good  horse. 

"You're  a  plum.  You  are!  You'll  finish  up  in  the 
Governor's  carriage  at  Sydney.  You'll  be  a  sixty 
guinea  horse  if  I'm  worth  a  bob.  That's  splendid, 
my  beauty!  There!  there!  Steady  now.  Don't  get 
excited.  That's  not  gentlemanly.  You're  a  beauty. 
Wish  you  were  mine." 

At  the  first  stopping  place,  whilst  the  driver  was 
attending  to  the  mail  bags,  and  the  fatherly  fellow- 
passenger  was  holding  the  reins  and  keeping  his 
foot  on  the  brake;  the  young  ladies  got  their  first 
chance  to  breathe  freely  and  talk. 

"Muriel  dear!  How  nicely  he  talks  to  the  horses." 

"Yes,  Gertie.  As  though  they  were  human 
beings.  Tom  did  tell  us  a  lot  of  nonsense.  You 
know.  He  said  the  language  of  the  coach  drivers 
was  awful." 

"What  was  it  he  said?  Oh!  I  know.  'They  swore 
like  troopers.'  ' 

"Well,  Muriel,  perhaps  this  is  what  Tom  meant. 
This  must  be  how  troopers  swear." 
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"I  don't  think  so,  Gertie.  But  I  do  wish  that  one 
he  talks  to  so  much  would  not  jump  about.  Il 
makes  me  feel  quite  nervous." 

The  gent  on  the  seat  could  not  avoid  hearing  the 
conversation,  and  to  help  them  and  allay  all  fear 
of  danger,  he  said: 

"Excuse  me,  miss,  I  can  assure  you  Mr.  Grant 
is  a  careful  and  experienced  driver.  You  are  as 
safe  here  as  in  a  drawing  room  in  Sydney." 

"Thank  you,  sir.  This  is  all  strange  to  us.  New 
experiences  altogether.  Indeed,  it  is  the  first  time 
we  have  travelled  on  a  coach,  and  my  sister  and  I 
were  never  farther  west  than  Penrith." 

After  the  first  stage,  all  signs  of  made  roads 
vanished,  and  the  track  was  an  intricate  maze  of 
wheel  tracings  showing  all  sorts  of  detours  amongst 
the  stumps,  rocks,  giant  anthills,  fallen  and  stand- 
ing trees.  Only  one  visible  habitation  between  the 
first  and  second  stages.  Yet  there  were  abundant 
evidences  of  human  life.  People  waiting  for  mail, 
some  on  foot,  others  on  horseback,  and  a  few  in 
vehicles.  Old  men  and  lads,  women  and  girls  from 
homes  away  back.  Often  it  was  "no  mail  to-day," 
and  the  enquirers  would  move  away  into  the  bush 
and  become  lost  to  view.  All  this  was  very  interest- 
ing to  the  young  ladies,  and  prevented  the  journey 
becoming  monotonous.  It  also  afforded  the  driver 
time  to  give  out  his  little  jokes,  in  telling  them 
about  the  various  people  who  regularly  met  the 
coach.  Their  lives,  interests,  and  peculiarities  were 
all  known  to  him,  and  he  had  something  to  say  to 
every  one. 

"Ah!  now  we  are  coming  to  the  Bongwongong 
General  Post  Office." 

The  young  ladies  stretched  the  vertebrae  of  their 
necks,  and  the  fatherly  gent  smiled.  Stopping  at 
an  immense  red  gum,  there  were  the  words  "Bong- 
wongong General  Post  Office"  cut  into  the  bark. 
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Dismounting,  Grant  took  an  iron  ring  which  was 
attached  to  a  small  wire  rope  hanging  from  a  pecu- 
liar looking  object  above.  This  turned  out  to  be  a 
kerosene  tin,  with  a  lid  on  top,  and  held  aloft  by 
another  wire  rope  running  through  a  block  and 
fixed  on  another  part  of  the  tree.  Unfastening  one 
and  hauling  on  the  other  brought  the  General  Post 
Office  to  the  ground.  Letters  were  taken  out  of 
this,  others  put  in,  and  once  more  it  was  run  up 
to  its  elevated  position. 

"That  is  a  strange  post  office,  driver!  Why  do  you 
keep  it  up  there?" 

"Well,  you  see,  Miss,  we  have  in  this  particular 
part  a  family  of  the  most  mischievous  cockatoos  in 
the  world.  They  were  educated  by  a  squatter- 
over  there  at  the  foot  of  the  range— to  destmv 
whatever  they  came  across.  The  big  cage  he  had 
them  in  came  under  the  same  heading;  so  the 
cockies  got  out  and  settled  in  these  trees.  Then 
they  took  a  fancy  to  the  mail  box  and  tried  to  read 
the  letters.  We  tried  all  sorts  of  tricks  to  block 
them.  This  one,  with  the  tin  box  sky  high,  settles 
them." 

A  few  chains  on  through  the  overhanging  yellow 
box  trees  the  ladies  were  startled  by  the  sound  of 
human  voices  coming  from  the  tree  tops. 

"Good  day!  Any  mail?  Good  day!  Good  day!" 

"There  you  are,  Miss;  them's  those  aggravating 
cockies,"  said  Grant. 

The  birds  kept  up  their  chatter  and  screech  until 
Grant  shouted  out: 

"No  mail  to-day!    No  mail  to-day!" 

"Birds  would  make  good  mail  boys,  if  we  could 
only  handle  them.  But  you  see  that  black  pony 
under  that  Ironbark  tree  ahead,  on  the  right!" 

"Yes,  with  the  saddle  on,"  said  Gertie,  "I  see!" 

"Well!  he  is  waiting  for  the  mail!  You  will  see 
him  come  right  alongside  of  us,  and  I  put  the  let- 
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ters  and  papers  in  a  bag  on  the  saddle.  That  comes 
eight  miles. " 

"All  by  himself?"  chimed  in  Muriel. 

"Yes!  and  goes  cantering  straight  back.  His 
master  has  trained  him  to  do  it.  If  I  shout  out 
'No  mail  to-day,  pony!'  he  just  trots  away  home." 

"That  is  wonderful.     Fancy  a  pony  doing  that." 

"When  I  was  driving  a  coach  on  the  Queensland 
Borders  I  had  to  deliver  the  mail  to  a  dog— put  it 
into  a  bag  tied  to  his  back.  That  dog  did  over  20 
miles  across  country,  The  mail  was. safer  with  that 
dog  than  in  the  hands  of  many  humans." 

Neanng  Coolagong,  about  two  hours  after  dark, 
they  had  their  first  experience  of  Australian  way- 
back  hotel  accommodation.  The  unconventional, 
do  as  you  please,  and  look  after  yourself  style,  im- 
pressed them  very  much.  Parisian,  London  and 
New  York  fads  and  cranks,  with  their  perpetual  in- 
crease of  domestic  burdens,  had  not  penetrated  the 
regions  of  Coolagong.  Natural  simplicity  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man  reigned  there.  The  few  neces- 
sary wants  for  the  outer  and  inner  man  were  well 
supplied. 

At  daylight  the  clipper  continued  her  voyage  to- 
wards the  Rockies.  This  time  without  "The 
Beauty." 

"Driver!  What  have  you  done  with  Beauty?" 
asked  Gertie. 

"Beauty!  Well,  Miss,  she  is  such  a  gem  that  I'll 
let  her  have  a  spell  till  I  return.  The  country  for 
the  rest  of  the  way  is  not  heavy.  It's  mostly  Pine 
and  Box.  You  must  keep  your  eyes  open  for  emus 
and  kangaroos;  any  amount  of  them  along  here." 

A  coach  drive  for  hours  over  and  along  Cypress 
Pine  ridges  is  unsurpassable.  These  so-called  Mur- 
ray Pines  are  true  Cypresses.  Strictly  speaking, 
they  belong  to  the  Cupressus  family,  and  have  no 
resemblance  to  the  Pine  family.  They  are  Cypress 
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trees  as  straight  in  trunk  and  symmetrical  in 
branching  as  the  stately  Spruce  of  Europe  and 
Canada;  or  the  Cedars  of  Japan  and  Oregon.  The 
varied  shades  of  their  scale,  leaves,  and  twigs— 
from  darkest  of  greens  to  a  perfect  silver  sheen,  is 
enchanting.  The  balsamic  odours  of  the  abundant 
resiniferous  exudations  from  these  trees  are  not 
only  pleasant  but  health  giving.  On  this  account, 
large  areas  of  these  Cupressus  ridges  ought  to  be 
resumed  as  sites  for  health  stations;  also  as  forest 
reserves  for  the  future  supply  of  timber.  The  wood 
of  these  trees  is  very  durable,  aromatic,  beautiful, 
and  varied  in  grain.  It  also  takes  a  splendid  polish 
and  should  rank  as  furniture  timber  as  well  as  for 
building  purposes.  Unfortunately,  millions  of  acres 
of  these  Cypresses  have  been  destroyed  by  bush 
fires  and  ringbarking.  The  Commonwealth 
authorities  should  lose  no  time  in  conserving  the 
large  areas  left,  and  in  re-foresting  many  ridges. 

The  young  ladies  were  charmed  by  the  colour, 
odour,  and  shape  of  the  trees  as  they  rattled  and 
rolled  along  through  the  forest. 

"Driver!  These  trees  seem  to  me  as  though  they 
had  been  planted.  Look  how  trim  they  are.  The 
young  ones  are  very  graceful,  just  like  ornamental 
shrubs  in  our  garden. 

"Yes,  Miss.  Most  people  talk  like  that  about 
them.  A  gent  up  here  a  month  ago  said  'They  are 
so  unlike  Australia.'  ' 

"But,  says  I,  what  does  Australia  look  like? 
Says  he  'Oh,  you  know,  scraggy  gums  and  dangling 
bark.'  So  says  I,  that's  all  you  know  about  it. 
Trees  with  scraggy  bark  are  only  over  a  small  part 
of  this  country.  'Is  that  so?'  says  he.  Yes!  says  I. 
In  most  parts  the  bark  is  scaly  and  flakey,  same 
as  bark  in  other  countries,  and  same  as  these  Pines. 
'Well!  well!  well!  you  do  surprise  me,'  says  he.  To 
c  onviru-e  h'm  more  I  says,  Mulga,  Oak,  Myall, 
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Boree,  Widgee,  Brigalow,  Turpentine,  Cedar, 
Blackwood,  Wattles,  Currajong,  Ouaiidong,  Bunya- 
bum-a,  Hoop  Pine,  Kauri,  Myrtle, ISilky  Oak,  White- 
wood,  Beefwood,  Raspberry,  and  Ironbark  have  no 
hanging  bark.  'Of  course!  Of  course!'  says  he. 
'They  are  as  much  Australian  as  Blue  Gums.' 
That's  it,  Mister,  says  I.  You  can't  sum  up  this 
country  in  one  expression.  It's  too  big  for  that." 

"So  don't  you  see,  Miss!  this  is  Australia  as  much 
as  Sydney  is." 

"Thank  you,  driver,  for  the  idea.  How  foolish 
it  is  to  characterise  Australia  in  a  sentence.  I  have 
often  done  it  myself.  We  forget  its  vastness  and 
variety  of  conditions." 

Just  at  that  moment  a  big  kangaroo  appeared 
on  the  side  of  the  coach  track,  a  little  way  from  the 
bushes.  Grant  shouted  out  "No  mail  to-day,  boy! 
(iood  bye!" 

The  kangaroo  bounded  leisurely  away  into  the 
tree-covered  slope  as  though  on  a  return  journey 
to  some  place  in  the  distance.  Grant  and  the  gent 
joined  m  a  conversation  which  prevented  the  ladies 
expressing  their  astonishment  at  the  kangaroo  mail 
boy.  The  road  from  the  edge  of  the  undulating 
plains — over  which  they  had  travelled— commenced 
to  rise,  and  for  a  distance  of  four  miles  to  the  top 
of  a  low  range,  all  the  care  and  skill  of  Grant  were 
needed.  Torrents  of  rain  had  eroded  the  track  into 
deep  gutters,  and  at  places  it  was  impossible  to 
deviate.  This  meant  much  rolling  on  the  part  of 
the  Clipper  and  frequent  warnings  from  the  driver 
to  "hold  on."  One  of  the  young  ladies  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  wildness  of  the  gullies  that  she  ne- 
glected Grant's  warning,  and  would  have  gone  from 
her  seat  on  the  box  to  the  bottom  of  a  small  gully 
had  not  the  fatherly  gent  grabbed  hold  of  her  skirts. 
An  extra  lurch  of  the  Cl:nper  unseated  her,  and  it 
took  all  his  strength  to  haul  her  back.  For  this  he 
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received  many  thanks.  Giving  the  horses  a  spell  on 
the  saddle  of  the  range  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
take  in  one  of  the  most  enchanting  views  in  Aus- 
tralia. Range,  mount,  valleys,  plains  and  rivers 
were  all  there,  resting  in  that  indescribable  at- 
mospheric haze  which  creeps  over  the  landscape, 
at  the  approach  of  sunset  in  inland  Australia. 

That  night  at  the  Rockies,  on  recounting  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  journey,  Gertie  said: 

"The  greatest  surprise  was  the  kangaroo  mail 
boy." 

"Kangaroo  mail  boy!"  quizzed  the  host. 

"Yes!  We  saw  it  waiting  for  the  mail  and  hop 
away  when  the  driver  shouted  out  'No  mail  to- 
day!' " 

The  host  and  other  listeners  gave  a  good  laugh, 
and  one  said,  "Grant  has  been  up  to  his  tricks 
again!"  Thus  putting — as  the  bush  lads  say — 'the 
show  away.' " 


CHAPTER  II. 

"That's  where  the  ground  caved  in.  and  let  us 
through,"  said  Coachy. 

"Let  you  through?"  queried  the  Bush  Missionary. 

"That's  it.  Right  through  the  crust  into  a  cold, 
bulging  lot  of  mud." 

"Deep?"  said  the  Bush  Missionary. 

"Deep.   Very  deep.   No  bottom." 

"Did  you  get  out?"  asked  the  innocent  Mission- 
ary. 

"We  didn't  get  in.  T  had  a  load  of  passengers. 
Some  flew,  some  scrambled  to  solid  ground." 

"What  became  of  the  coach?" 
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"Some  of  it  is  .still  down  there.  The  horses  pulled 
the  rest  out." 

"However  did  you  manage?"  asked  the  Bush 
Missionary. 

'Boiled  the  billy." 

'And  then?" 

'We  rode  the  horses  to  the  next  stage." 

'And  then?" 

'That's   all."     And  Coachy  lapsed  into  silence. 

The  variety  of  character  and  ways  in  our  bush 
clipper  skippers  is  very  interesting.  From  the 
loquacious  to  the  reticent;  the  jolly  to  the  sad;  the 
jocular  to  the  dull.  Those  on  long  lonely  roads,  with 
rarely  a  passenger,  become  short  in  their  remarks, 
and  silence  stamps  their  nature.  One  dcty  I  was 
the  solitary  passenger  with  a  silent  driver,  and  tried 
my  hardest  to  get  a  yarn  on. 

'You  have  got  some  good  horses,  Driver!" 

'Where?" 

'These  you  are  driving.  They  are  plums,"  said  I. 

'Oh!" 

'Have  you  had  them  long?" 

'No!" 

'Where  did  you  pick  them  up?" 

'The  boss  did." 

'Did  he  break  them  in?" 

'No!" 

'They  were  broken  in  when  he  got  them?" 

'No!" 

'Who  broke  them  in,  then?" 

'I  did." 

For  hours  we  went  on  in  silence.  Then  I  saw  the 
coach  coming  in  the  opposite  direction.  Now  we 
will  have  a  change.  They  are  bound  to  stop  and 
have  the  proverbial  bush  "pitch,"  although  it  was 
still  raining,  and  had  been  raining  for  two  hours. 
To  my  disappointment  there  was  no  pulling  up,  and 
all  that  passed  was: 
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"Bit  wet." 

"Not  too  dry." 

Thinking  I  might  have  a  chance  now,  I  said: 

"Who  is  that  driver?  I  think  I  have  seen  him  be- 
fore." 

"My  mate." 

"And  where  does  he  live?" 

"In  the  coach." 

"Yes!  But  hasn't  he  got  a  home  somewhere?" 

"Yes  " 

"Where?" 

"With  his  missus." 

"And  where  does  his  wife  live?" 

"At  home." 

"His  home?" 

"Yes." 

But  I  must  get  back  to  Coachy  and  the  Bush 
Missionary  on  that  long,  winding,  cut,  coach  track, 
in  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  Gippsland.  Two  miles 
on  they  got  on  to  what  gave  them  a  chance  of  get- 
ting out  of  the  crawling,  ploughing  pace.  A  crack 
of  the  whip,  a  few  tugs  at  the  reins,  helped  by  click 
and  whistle,  sent  them  bowling  along  at  five  miles 
an  hour.  A  very  decent  speed  for  Cobb  &  Co.  on 
those  ever-changing  and  never-mending  roads. 

Hilariousness  permeated  the  passengers,  especi- 
ally two  legal  gentlemen  in  the  back  seat.  They 
were  from  Melbourne,  and  on  the  way — for  the  first 
time— to  a  high  mountain  resort  for  a  change  and 
rest.  Years  of  Flinders-lane  and  Queen-street  had 
told  on  their  nerves.  Their  blood  was  almost  colour- 
less, and  life  had  become  a  burden.  They  were 
bachelors  and  thus  had  no  wives  to  notice  their 
growing  dyspeptic  and  anaemic  symptoms.  No  one 
to  demand  a  change  on  their  part.  At  last  a  doctor 
friend — a  chum  of  school  days — told  them  to  have 
a  prolonged  look  at  themselves  in  a  mirror.  Such  a 
thing  they  had  not  done  for  years.  Like  many  other 
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business  men,  when  undergoing  a  brief  toilet  per- 
formance, their  thoughts  were  away  in  the  office. 
No  wife  to  say  "Charles,  dear,"  or  sweet  daughter 
to  say,  "Pa  dear,  you  have  put  your  collar  upside 
down."  Or,  "Whatever  have  you  done  with  your 
sleeve  links?  Those  cuffs  will  fall  off!"  Or,  "Dear! 
Dear!  You  stupid  man;  you  have  not  parted  your 
hair!"  It  is  in  this  way  that  careless  man  is  trained 
to  pay  attention  to  his  mirror  and  what  is  presented 
there. 

"By  Jove,  Olsen!  the  doctor  is  right.  I  got  a 
scare  this  morning." 

"So  did  I!  When  I  heard  you  were  coming  I  was 
on  the  point  of  running  into  your  room.  A  scare.  It 
is  astounding.  Look  at  that  photo!  taken  five  years 
ago.  Look  at  me  now;  why,  it  is  incredible." 

"No  wonder  the  ladies  don't  look  your  way, 
Olsen,  old  man.  They  put  you  down  for  what  the 
boys  call  a  'goner.'  ' 

"Well!  we  are  both  in  the  same  boat,  Barker,  and 
I  can  see  if  we  don't  get  out  of  this  we  will  be  over 
the  falls." 

"I  don't  want  that  to  happen,  so  I  propose  we 
throw  the  office  to  the  winds  and  put  the  doctor's 
advice  into  practice  for  at  least  twelve  months." 

"The  sooner  the  better,  Olsen!  Yes!  let  us  have 
a  whole  year,  and  another  on  top  of  that,  if  neces- 
sary. It  will  take  as  much  to  reconstruct  our  gone- 
constitutions.  What  is  the  use  of  making  money 
if  we  are  to  lose  health,  and  life  becomes  a  burden?" 

The  smart,  active  habits  developed  in  the  busi- 
ness quarters  of  Australia's  London;  and  the  fact 
that  their  railway  experience  having  been  limited 
to  the  rapid  suburban  lines,  caused  the  dawdling 
pace  of  the  mixed  goods  train  on  the  up  country 
branch  line  to  weary  them.  The  long  stops  and 
easy  speed  got  on  to  their  nerves.  It  was  a  good 
thing  they  were  ignorant  of  the  slower  mode  of 
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locomotion  ahead  of  them.  Had  they  known,  their 
lives  would  have  been  shortened  by  chronic  irrit- 
ability. 

"Barker!  did  you  hear  what  that  man  on  the  box 
seat  said  to  the  driver?" 

"I  heard  him  say  something;  but  could  not  under- 
stand him." 

"He  said:  'I  am  glad  to  get  out  of  the  train.  Give 
me  the  good  old  coach.  You  can  see  things  as  you 
jog  along.  The  trains  are  too  fast  for  me.'  ' 

"Was  that  it?  He  looks  slow  himself.  I  thought 
the  train  was  bad  enough;  but  this  coach  is  a 
caution.  And  he  prefers  the  coach  to  the  train! 
Well,  that  is  rich!.  But  there,  it  takes  a  lot  of  people 
to  make  the  world." 

For  a  long  distance  the  coach  had  simply  crawled, 
and  now,  as  the  horses  began  to  trot,  sighs  of  relief 
emanated  from  Barker  and  Olsen.  Then  the  slow 
man  and  Coachy  yarned. 

"You  see  that  brute  of  a  stump  over  there,"  said 
Coachy. 

"Yes!     I  see!  That  crooked  one." 

"That's  the  brute!  You  see  that  snag  sticking 
out  from  it?" 

"Yes!    Like  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros." 

"That's  the  brute.  It  gave  my  best  poler  Rhino. 
We  had  to  shoot  him." 

"The  stump!" 

"No!  The  horse." 

"Oh!  When  was  that?" 

"When!    Wasn't  I  telling  you  about  the  smash?" 

"Yes!     But  you  said  'that  was  all.'  ' 

"Did  I  now!     I  must  have  been  dreaming." 

"I  think  so." 

"Well,  now.  Look  here.  A  town  bloke  was  riding 
Nugget — one  of  the  polers— you  see.  He  didn't 
know  which  side  to  pull.  You  see,  the  clay  was 
very  greasy.  Like  as  if  it  had  been  scraped.  We 
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were  all  picking  our  ways  amongst  the  stumps. 
That  fool  of  a  town  chap  pulled  like  as  if  he  was 
hauling  up  an  anchor  on  the  wrong  rein.  Down 
came  poor  old  Nugget,  with  his  kidney  part  right 
on  to  that  snag." 

"That  was  a  bit  of  bad  luck." 
"Yes!  a  bit." 

"You  should  have  chopped  off  that  snag." 
"Yes!  I  will,  next  time  I'm  stuck  up  there,"  said 
Coachy. 

This  conversation,  overheard  by  the  two  inside 
passengers,  was  not  very  comforting.  Broken 
coaches,  killed  horses,  soapy  roads,  smashing 
through  snags  and  stick-ups  seemed  to  be 
ordinary  matters  on  this  coach  journey.  They  were 
already  wishing  themselves  back  in  the  train.  The 
"mixed  goods"  was  free  from  75  degree  angle 
sways,  lurches,  and  bumps  such  as  they  were  now 
experiencing.  However,  a  change  was  in  store  for 
them.  At  the  Bush  Hotel,  where  the  inner  man  was 
satisfied  and  the  horses  changed,  a  lady  passenger 
was  taken  aboard.  She  was  large,  rotund,  beam- 
ing, jolly,  loquacious,  and  over  19  stone  in  weight. 
Her  seat  was  right  opposite  Olsen.  For  this  Barker 
was  thankful. 

"I  say,  Missionary!  Do  you  know  those  coves  in- 
side?" 

'No,  Coachy." 

'Think  they're  Bushies  in  disguise?" 

'No." 

'Sure." 

'Yes!  Stake  my  life  they  are  Melbourne  men." 

'Think  they've  been  these  roads  before?" 

'Sure  they  have  not!  Why?" 

"Cause  I  think  I'll  give  them  a  bump  when  we 
get  to  corduroy.  They'll  know  what  Gippsland  is 
then." 

"Good  idea!    They  may  be  aspirants  for  political 
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honours  canvassing  the  country.  A  few  real  bumps 
might  lead  them  to  support  a  'Good  Road  Bill.'  Only 
don't  forget,  the  conductors  on  the  trams  always 
shout  out  'Mind  the  curve.'' 

"This  isn't  a  tram.  It's  Cobb  &  Co.  We  only  do 
things  like  that  when  young  ladies  are  aboard." 

"The  stout  lady  may  warn  them.  She  knows  the 
road." 

"No  fear  of  that,  Mister.  She'll  guess  who  they 
are,  and  will  be  looking  out  for  a  bit  of  fun.  We 
can't  bump  her,  she  is  too  heavy  for  that.  Don't 
you  notice  the  coach  has  a  list  on  since  she  came  on 
board?" 

"Yes.  I  keep  sliding  your  way  all  the  time.  Won- 
dered what  it  was.  Of  course,  she  is  on  your  side." 

"That's  it,  Mister." 

Before  the  corduroy  was  reached,  the  giantess 
kept  her  two  fellow  passengers  amused  and  partly 
bewildered  by  her  constant  chatter,  and  a  string  of 
questions.  Their  experiences  with  witnesses  in  work- 
ing up  cases  helped  them  a  little  in  this  case.  For 
once  they"  were  not  the  questioners. 

"Barker!  How  would  you  relish  a  wife  with  a 
tongue  like  hers?" 

"Relish!  It  would  drive  me  mad.  Ah!  Olsen,  old 
man,  you  never  know  what  is  before  you  in  matri- 
mony as  well  as  in  travels.  That  coach  settled  me." 

In  parts  of  Gippsland  and  most  parts  of  Australia 
where  there  is  a  large  rainfall,  it  is  quite  common 
to  have  stretches  of  country  without  any  solid  bot- 
tom on  which  to  form  a  road  with  earth  and  stone. 
In  such  places  a  little  traffic  with  wagon  or  coach 
makes  the  track  impassable.  Timber — being  in 
abundance  near  by — is  split  into  12  to  16  feet 
lengths;  and  with  this  the  road  is  closely  ribbed; 
hence  "corduroy."  When  first  laid  down  they  are 
bedded  and  covered  with  earth,  forming  a  splendid 
road.  After  the  first  heavy  rains  all  the  top  cover- 
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ing  goes  and  the  wooden  ribs  arc  laid  bare.  To  take 
a  trot  across  an  old  corded  track  means  a  prolong- 
ed, agonising,  tantalising  series  of  bumps  for  the 
new  chum  coach  passenger.  Crushed  hats,  sore 
heads,  bruised  shoulders,  elbows,  and  hips;  while 
a  mixture  of  growls  and  apologies  amongst  the  pas- 
sengers usually  follows  such  a  venture.  It  was  so 
in  this  case. 

Before  the  clipper  was  halfway  across  the  length 
of  the  wooden  ribs,  Olsen  and  Barker  were  jostling 
each  other  like  footballers  in  a  scrimmage;  alter- 
nating with  attempts  to  see  which  could  stand  the 
greatest  concussion — the  roof,  or  the  seat  of  the 
coach.  Grunts,  Ohs!  Hahs!  and  groans  were  com- 
mon. Barker's  boxer  hat  was  crushed  and  Olsen's 
teeth — false — were  on  the  floor.  And  to  aggravate 
matters  to  an  unendurable  pitch,  the  stout  old 
lady's  face  was  a  red  globe  of  grins  enhanced  by 
chuckles.  This  was  climaxed  by  the  hind  part  of 
the  coach  performing  an  extra  rise  just  as  Olsen 
was  descending  from  a.  straight  uplift  by  the  front 
part.  That  double  quick  jerk  landed  Olsen  on  to 
the  stout  lady's  lap,  with  his  arms  round  her  neck. 
To  hold  on  she  gripped  him,  and  held  him  fast  in 
her  arms  until  the  coach  was  on  a  less  bumpy  track. 
Olsen  was  a  deep  colour  of  blushes. 

"Madam!  I!  I!  I!  I!  must  apologise,"  gasped 
Olsen,  as  he  resumed  his  seat.  In  his  embarrass- 
ment he  sat  on  Barker's  hat. 

"Don't  mention  it,  my  young  man.  I  am  not  hurt 
in  the  slightest,"  consolingly  said  the  portly  dame. 

"I  am  glad  of  that.  It  was  unavoidable  on  my 
part,  I  can  assure  you." 

"Oh!  yes,  Sir,  I  know  that.  It  was  the  driver  and 
the  corduroy.  It  is  all  right.  No  harm  done." 

"Dear  me,  Madam!  What  did  you  say,  Corps  du 
Roi?" 

"Yes!  That's  on  the  road." 
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"There  now!"  said  Barker.  "I  knew  something 
would  happen.  That  man  on  the  front  talks  too 
much  with  the  driver.  I  was  sure  the  horses  had 
bolted." 

"What  a  mercy  the  driver  mastered  them.  Won- 
der we  were  not  all  thrown  out,  the  coach  upset, 
and  all  of  us  killed!" 

"I  wish  we  had  stopped  in  the  office,"  half  weep- 
ingly  said  Barker. 

"Are  you  a  mother,  Madam?"  questioned  Olsen. 

"No,  Sir!  Thank  you.     I  had  one  and  she  died." 

"What  a  mercy!  I  clo  not  mean  your  mother.  Have 
you  any  children  to  mourn  over  you  if  you  were 
killed?" 

"No.  Indeed,  no!  I  am  still  single." 

"That  is  fortunate.  We  are  bachelors,"  inno- 
cently remarked  Olsen. 

"I  thought  so!  Poor  things.  Nobody  to  care 
for  you.  No  one  to  weep  if  you  had  been  killed. 
What  a  pity.  But  cheer  up,  you  may  strike  the 
right  one  yet.  We  never  know  what  a  day  is  going 
to  bring  forth." 

The  talk  was  drifting  into  a  delicate  and  un- 
accustomed nature  for  Olsen.  So  like  a  lawyer's 
chief  clerk,  he  turned  the  conversation  up  another 
lane. 

Bush  clipper  travelling  is  very  varied,  both  in 
track  and  incident.  There  is  no  motonony  and  no 
remaining  still  about  it.  This,  Olsen  and  Barker 
were  beginning  to  realise.  Especially,  when,  after 
a  long  wind  down  a  forest-covered  slope,  the  coach 
track  led  them  on  to  the  sands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Here  they  had  a  splendid  run  of  six  miles;  with  the 
rolling,  roaring  surf  to  the  right,  and  wooded  hills 
to  the  left.  All  free  from  jolts,  jars,  and  bumps. 
It  was  a  relief. 

"Holloa!  She's  in,"  said  the  driver.  "I  can  see 
the  coach  on  the  other  side." 
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"Right  enough!"  said  the  Bush  Missionary. 

"Yes!  and  there's  Sandon  with  the  boat.  Hope 
we  will  be  able  to  get  close  in." 

"Why?" 

"Why!  What  about  the  2O-stoner  inside?" 

"My  word,  I  forgot  about  that." 

"I  haven't.     I've  done  it  once  before." 

"Done  what?  Carried  her?"  whispered  the  Bush 
Missionary. 

"True  as  you're  there.  It  took  two  of  us.  We 
nearly  sank  in  the  sand,"  said  Coachy. 

It  was  worse  than  they  anticipated.  The  wind 
had  been  blowing  big  guns  from  the  south-east  for 
about  a  week.  This  had  forced  the  sea  over  the 
usual  neck  of  sand  to  be  found  blocking  the  outlets 
of  coastal  lakes  in  Australia.  Where  possible_these 
necks  are  used  for  traffic.  It  saves  bridges  and 
often  scores  of  miles.  The  Gippsland  Lakes  and 
the  glorious  Lake  Macquane,  south  of  Newcastle, 
are  samples  of  coastal  salt  water  lakes  formed  by 
the  banking  up  of  sand.  The  famous  "Ninety 
Mile  Beach,"  running  from  Port  Albert  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  Victoria,  to  beyond  the  Snowy  River, 
is  an  irregular,  broad,  high  ridge  of  heaped  up 
sand,  more  or  less  covered  with  vegetation.  Shrubs 
are  very  varied.  The  Tea  Trees — Leptospermums; 
Ti  Trees — Mellaleucas;  Coreas,  Myoparum,  Creep- 
ing Acacias,  Mesimbryanths,  Reeds,  Sedges,  and 
the  Antarctic  Strawberry  Burr — the  Achaenia — 
are  quite  at  home  on  this  recently-formed  land. 
Here  and  there,  behind  this  ridge,  we  have  a  lot  of 
interesting  small  lakes — the  favourite  haunts  of 
aquatic  life — fish  and  fowl.  Also,  beauty  spots, 
nooks,  dells,  little  bays  and  backwaters  enough  to 
satisfy  the  greatest  lover  of  scenery. 

The  washing  away  of  this  particular  part  of  the 
beach  coach  road  was  not  a  common  occurrence. 
A  period  of  four  or  five  years  had  been  known  to 
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run  between  two  washouts.  Recently  it  had  be- 
come an  annual  affair,  just  after  Spring,  and  to 
cope  witli  this  difficulty,  the  coach  proprietors  had 
to  bring  a  boat  and  an  extra  coach  into  operation. 
Pulling  the  boat  up  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
newly-formed  channel,  the  horses  were  taken  out, 
and  after  their  harnesses  were  securely  fastened, 
they  were  forced  up  the  narrowest  part  of  the  out- 
let. This  could  not  have  been  accomplished  had 
not  one  of  the  horses  been  an  old  stager  and  knew 
what  had  to  be  done.  A  strong  sea  was  running  in 
at  the  time  and  it  was  a  very  exciting  experience 
for  Olsen  and  Barker  as  they  watched  the  horses 
rising  and  falling  with  the  waves.  More  than  once 
the  surf  completely  submerged  them  and  it  was 
a  feeling  of  relief  when  they  saw  the  horses  emerge 
from  the  sea  on  to  the  raised  beach  on  the  other 
side. 

All  hands — except  the  lady — helped  in  tranship- 
ping mails  and  baggage  from  coach  to  boat.  Then 
after  a  lot  of  difficulty,  caused  by  the  continued 
swaying  of  the  boat,  all  passengers  were  safely 
perched  on  top  of  the  baggage.  Sandon  and  the 
driver  manned  the  oars,  and  by  a  dexterous  bit  of 
navigation,  crossed  the  tossing  current;  but  not 
without  a.  spraying  of  salt  water.  Olsen  got  an 
extra  dose  clown  his  back;  and  Barker,  more  than 
was  necessary  for  a  wash  on  his  face  and  chest. 
Approaching  the  other  side  the  boat  stranded  in 
loose  sand  at  least  60  yards  from  dry  land. 

"Gents,  I'm  sorry!  But  I  must  ask  you  to  'off 
with  shoes,  roll  up  your  pants,'  and  take  a  hand  in 
landing  His  Majesty's  mails." 

"With  pleasure,  Coachy,"  said  the  Bush  Mission- 
ary. 

"Certainly,"  chimed  in  Olsen  and  Barker,  who,  by 
this  time  were  relishing  change  and  adventure. 
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Like  lumpers  unloading  a  clipper  in  the  docks, 
all  worked,  chatted  and  laughed.  The  only  one  not 
working  was  the  giantess.  She  sat  on  her  throne 
in  the  stern  of  the  boat  viewing  operations  with  the 
complacency  of  a  queen;  now  and  then  muttering 
to  herself:— 

"They  won't  carry  me  ashore  as  easy  as  that,  I 
know." 

The  last  article  was  transferred  from  boat  to 
coach.  A  council  was  held  to  decide  on  "How  to 
get  the  lady  ashore?"  After  considerable  planning 
and  explaining  it  was  settled  that  the  Missionary 
and  Sandon — who  were  the  strongest — should  form 
an  arm  chair  with  their  arms — after  the  manner  of 
two  men  carrying  a  bag  of  wheat.  Their  shoulders 
would  form  the  sides  of  the  chair.  In  this  way,  the}7 
would  lift  the  weight  of  the  giantess  from  the  boat 
and  thus  enable  the  others  to  push  the  craft  nearer 
to  land  by  stages,  and  when  impossible  to  get 
closer  in,  make  a  herculean  effort  and  land  the 
lady  high  and  dry. 

The  first  part  worked  out  splendidly;  but  when  a 
distance  of  forty  feet  had  to  be  covered,  matters 
got  into  a  hitch.  Half-way  from  the  boat  to  land 
Sandon's  feet  began  to  totter  under  the  weight. 
This  caused  the  lady  to  throw  her  arms  round  their 
necks  and  so  hinder  their  movements.  Had  not 
Olsen  and  Barker  rushed  to  the  rescue  and  eased 
the  weight  from  behind,  the  three  would  have  been 
floundering  in  the  water. 

Once  more  all  were  seated,  and  the  Bush  Clipper 
resumed  her  outward  voyage.  Smiles  and  good 
humour  prevailed. 

"Mr.  Olsen!  I  know  your  name  now.  Your  friend 
mentioned  it.  I  do  want  to  thank  you  for  saving 
my  life.  It  was  you  who  did  it.  I  will  never  forget 
you.  Thank  you." 
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"Uon't  mention  it,  madam.  It  was  only  what 
any  gentleman  would  do  for  a  lady." 

"How  nice ."  She  was  proceeding,  when  the 

unruly  driver  shouted  out — 

"All  gents  get  out,  please.  This  is  a  stiff  pinch. 
It  is  only  half-a-mile  to  the  top.  I'll  pick  you  up 
there." 

A  half-mile  on  these  "get  out"  occasions  does 
not  include  the  numerous  bends.  Only  the  "bee  lines" 
are  in  it,  and  these  cannot  be  taken  by  humans. 
Stopping  to  take  breath  and  mop  up  the  perspira- 
tion Barker  said,  "Olsen,  old  man!  This  must  be 
what  people  call  'working  your  passage.' >: 

"Yes!  I  thought  so  when  we  were  landing  the 
goods  and  the  lady.  That  was  not  so  bad,  but  this 
climb  is  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  I  think  it  is 
'paying  to  work  your  passage.'  ' 

"So  say  I,  Olsen." 

Weeks  after,  when  gathered  round  a  big  fire  in  a 
large  open  fire-place,  at  one  of  Australia's  typical 
forest  mountain  homes,  they  looked  back  upon  their 
coach,  boat  and  road  experiences  with  pleasure. 
Even  the  portly  spinster  assumed  a  halo  of  interest, 
and  the  stiff  climbs  became  "mere  variations"  to 
stretch  the  legs 
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'ESTRALIA;  nearly  three  times  larger 
than  Egypt,  and  almost  nine  times 
the  area  of  the  British  Isles,  is  gradual- 
ly emerging  from  the  false  covering 
which  ignorance  and  prejudice  had  piled  over 
it.  From  a  supposed  land  of  sand,  without  mount 
or  stream  to  create  variety,  Westralia  is  presenting 
to-day  a  picture  with  several  rivers  hundreds  of 
miles  long,  mountains  from  three  thousand  to  four 
thousand  feet  high;  millions  of  acres  of  dense  forest 
and  hundreds  of  miles  of  rich  red  soil.  If  the 
writers  on  Australia  of  the  past  were  correct,  then 
the  wand  of  some  astounding  magician  must  have 
waved  over  these  parts. 

In  the  south-west  of  Westralia  we  have  a  country 
larger  than  England,  with  a  splendid  rainfall  and  a 
most  glorious  climate.  It  is  intersected  by  numer- 
ous permanent  rivers,  and  possesses  forest  wealth 
equal  to  anything  in  the  world.  Jarrah,  Karri  Karri 
and  Red  Gum  in  almost  unlimited  quantities.  It  has 
hills  and  slopes  and  tablelands  of  rich,  plu tonic  in- 
fluenced soils  of  great  productive  power.  These 
slopes  taper  nway  into  nlluvinl  plains  and  valleys 
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of  recent  origin.  On  these  lands  sub-artesian  water 
is  easily  tapped,  and  this  adds  to  the  value  of  such 
places  for  settlement.  Amongst  the  loftier  heights 
of  Archean  Rocks  the  Blackwood,  Follie,  Preston, 
Warren  and  Frankland  Rivers  have  their  source. 
Such  a  blend  of  ideal  conditions  for  human  settle- 
ment is  difficult  to  conceive;  and  he  would  be  a  bold 
and  even  rash  man  who  would  declare  there  were 
better  elsewhere.  I  don't  know  better.  But  there 
they  are,  and  when  the  possibilities  of  this  large 
district  are  fully  grasped  we  will  have  thousands 
and  thousands  of  families  building  up  what  must 
in  time  become  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
our  Giant  Island.  Like  Gippsland,  in  the  south- 
east, and  Tasmania,  it  will  give  us  sturdy,  vigorous, 
plucky  people,  to  prevent  national  deterioration. 
These  are  the  Switzerlands  and  Highlands  of  our 
country;  the  recuperating  localities. 

Over  twenty  years  ago  the  silence  of  those  deep 
myrtaceous  forests  between  the  Blackwood  and  the 
Warren  Rivers  was  made  more  noticeable  by  the 
slow  movements  of  a  man  and  a  horse.  To  the  un- 
initiated they  were  wandering  aimlessly  amongst 
the  Cycad  Palms  constituting  the  bulk  of  the  under- 
growth for  the  massive  trees.  These  Cycads  are 
the  "Black  B'oys"  of  the  settlers,  and  by  their 
stunted  growth  enhance  the  size  of  their  giant  com- 
panions. Hundreds  of  these  Eucalypts  are  over 
twelve  feet  through,  with  buttresses  making  a  circle 
double  that  width,  and  rising  to  over  two  hundred 
feet  in  height.  Every  now  and  then  the  walking, 
silent  horseman  was  seen  to  stop  and  examine 
these  rminrknble  instances  of  botanic  architecture. 
Towering  steeples  held  in  position,  and  able  to 
stand  every  gale,  by  buttresses,  girders,  and  a  per- 
fect network  of  stays  and  braces  unseen  by  man. 
Vegetable  mechanics  demand  the  recognition  of  a 
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factor  other  than  evolution,  in  accounting  for 
specific  characters.  The  perfect  appliances  and 
contrivances  to  enable  plants  to  succeed  in  their 
missions  of  life,  are  the  result  of  something  in  na- 
ture not  often  admitted  by  scientists.  Man's  ma- 
chines and  structures  are  brought  into  existence  by 
a  power  far  higher  than  the  machines — brain,  mind. 
Dare  we  say  that  the  machines  and  structures  of 
the  plant  world — -far  beyond  man's  inventions — are 
caused  by  themselves?  To  say  this  would  indeed 
he  absurd. 

No  wonder  the  silent  man  got  absorbed  in  those 
formidable,  tapering,  spreading,  deep  and  thick 
root  developments  radiating  from  the  base  of  each 
tall  tree.  The  sky  piercing  stems  with  tons  of  wood 
and  foliage  at  the  top  would  be  brought  crashing 
to  the  ground  by  the  first  storm,  were  those  but- 
tresses not  there.  In  fact,  they  could  not  have  at- 
tained their  height  without  them.  These  radiating 
walls  of  root  tissue  gave  to  the  trees  a  very  ancient 
appearance.  It  was  this,  added  to  the  Cycadaceous 
Zannias  which  arrested  the  man,  and  induced  him 
to  camp  for  a  few  hours  at  midday.  Easton — for 
such  was  his  name — always  talked  to  his  horse  in 
North  Country  Quaker  style.  As  he  often  said: 

"The  animal  will  know  me  from  others,  and  will 
know  when  I  am  about  it  is  alright." 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  a  good  and  safe  plan  for  n 
horse  to  know  the  voice  of  its  master.  This  would 
save  many  an  accident. 

"Now  Tom,  thou  must  not  go  too  far.  If  thou  does, 
thou  knows  what  to  expect — a  good  hammering. 
Thou  art  only  a  horse;  but  thou  hast  got  brains.  So 
use  them  in  getting  and  eating  all  thee  can  about 
here." 

The  horse  knew  the  man  and  the  man  knew  the 
horse;  for  whilst  the  man  was  examining  the  cycads 
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and  procuring  samples  of  combined  organic  and 
volcanic  soils,  the  horse  was  quietly  feeding  on  the 
grass  and  foliage,  even-  now  and  then  looking  over 
at  his  master. 

"This  is  very  strange,"  mused  Easton,  as  he 
stood  in  the  centre  of  a  patch  of  Cycad  Palms  and 
stroked  their  stiff  pinnate  (feather)  leaves. 

"The  overgrowth  of  the  past.  The  undergrowth 
of  the  present.  What  a  come  down!  But  you  still 
possess  some  of  the  grace,  symmetry,  and  nobility 
of  your  glorious  ancestors.  What  noble  looking 
trees  they  must  have  been!  The  stupidity  of  classi- 
fying you  as  of  a  'lower  form.'  Why,  even  now, 
after  hundreds  of  years  of  degeneration,  you  excel 
the  bulk  of  the  modern  shrubs  in  form  and  beauty. 
I  admire  you  and  wish  that  I  could  have  seen  your 
ancestors  when  in  the  zenith  of  their  reign.  I  won- 
der where  they  flourished  in  this  Southern  land? 
Was  it  in  the  middle  of  this  monster  Isle;  when  the 
rainfall  was  great,  and  luxuriant  vegetation  abound- 
ed? Was  it  before  the  great  South  Oceanic  sub- 
sidences took  place  and  so  gave  a  subterranean 
outlet  for  the  inland  fresh  waters?  Was  it  this  that 
knocked  the  bottom  out  of  our  largest  inland  lake? 
Did  this  stoppage  of  water  accumulation  reduce 
the  rainfall  to  a  mere  few  inches  in  the  year  and 
thus  drive  you  to  seek  shelter  elsewhere?  Was  it 
from  that  scene  of  great  climatic  changes  that  you 
came  here?  I  wish  you  could  speak.  What  a  story 
you  Cycads  could  tell!  Would  that  I  could  interpret 
your  hieroglyphics!  But  there,  I  cannot!  Your  past 
is  wrapped  in  romance  and  mystery." 

And  thus  Easton  mused,  and  would  have  mused 
on  and.  on,  had  not  the  report  of  a  rifle  rung  out  on 
the  still  forest  air.  His  horse  sniffed  and  snorted, 
and  trotted  up  to  its  master,  who  had  just  caught 
sight  of  a  big  kangaroo  bounding  towards  him.  On 
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seeing  the  man  and  horse  the  hunted  animal  swung 
suddenly  to  the  left  and  away  into  a  depression 
covered  by  Mellaleucas  and  dwarf  Eucalypts  of  the 
broad  ficus  leafed  kinds. 

"Poor  brute!  hunted  to  death  in  its  own  land,  just 
for  the  sake  of  killing.  Grasping  man  might  leave 
a  few  to  tell  future  generations  of  what  they  were," 
soliloquised  Easton. 

On  seeing  four  or  five  mounted  hunters  coming 
over  the  rise  near  by,  he  waved  his  hand  to  the 
right,  knowing  they  would  think  he  was  indicating 
the  direction  in  which  the  kangaroo  had  gone. 
Which,  of  course,  he  was  not  doing. 

"That  marsupial  is  safe  this  time!  I  have  done 
good  again,  and  that  is  something  to  my  credit. 
I  hope  they  keep  on." 

Again  he  thought  aloud.  This  time  on  the  various 
causes  of  plant 'and  animal  extinction.  The  sound 
of  human  voice  and  clatter  of  hoof  had  died  away 
and  once  more  he  was  alone  with  his  schoolmaster — 
Nature.  His  thoughts  were  free  to  Nature's  in- 
fluence. 

"Was  vandalism  rampant  in  the  past,  as  it  is 
to-day?  Man  is  the  worst  vandal  in  this  age.  What 
does  not  suit  him,  he  kills.  That  which  interferes 
with  him  is  a  pest.  It  must  be  annihilated.  Man 
loves  to  kill,  to  destroy.  Oh!  this  killing  propensity! 
Why  did  those  men  chase  and  want  to  kill  that 
harmless  kangaroo?  How  it  harmonized  with  the 
Cycads  as  it  bounded  along.  But  this  mysterious 
problem.  Why  and  how  types  came;  flourished  for 
an  age  and  went;  some  leaving  few  to  tell  the  tale; 
others  only  traces  in  the  rocks  to  tell  of  their  being? 
Was  it  to  carry  out  some  mission  or  purpose  they 
came?  And  when  that  was  finished,  did  they  make 
room  for  other  missioners  with  other  purposes  to 
fulfil?  Ah!  I  have  got  it.  Specific  types  have  been 
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missioners  put  into  this  world  by  the  Creator.  All 
working  on  their  varied  lines  towards  a  common  end 
— the  perfecting  of  this  globe  for  man.  So  Zamia! 
You  and  your  other  Cycadaceous  brothers  had  a 
great  work  to  do  in  the  past  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  existence  for  these  days.  Thanks!" 

"Tom!  Tom!  Tom!  Come  on.  No  more  loafing 
like  this.  Thou  must  think  we  have  nothing  else 
to  do.  We  must  reach  the  crossing  before  dark." 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  Tom  sniffed  in  his  stall 
at  the  sound  of  galloping  hoofs.  At  the  same  time, 
Easton  dreamt  of  a  runaway  horse.  He  partly 
awoke,  heard  Tom,  and  muttered — 

"To  Jericho  with  those  kangaroo  hunters.  I  have 
been  dreaming  about  them." 

This  hotel  at  the  crossing,  or  fording  place,  of  the 
Nardoo  Creek — a  tributary  of  the  Blackwood  River 
—was  one  of  the  many  clean  and  comfortable 
licensed  houses  in  the  waybacks  of  Australia.  Some 
are  simply  gambling  and  drinking  shops,  where 
many  a  young  bushman  or  station  hand  takes  the 
first  step  on  the  hellish  career.  Some  few  are  the 
very  ideal— to  an  artist — of  filth,  dirt  and  negli- 
gence. Such  are  the  abode  and  favourite  habitat 
of  things  which  creep,  hop,  jump,  bite  and  draw 
human  blood.  They  are  the  places  where  only  the 
inoculated  can  sleep.  The  best  houses  are  where 
the  place  is  half  farm  and  half  hotel.  Or  where  the 
landlord  is  a  lover  of  nature  and  the  wife  a  garden- 
er. It  was  at  one  of  the  latter  that  Easton  and  his 
horse  intended  putting  in  a  few  hours.  The  buildings 
nestled  in  a  jungle  of  fruit  trees,  vines,  flowers  and 
vegetables.  The  place,  inside  and  out,  was  as 
clean  as  a  new  pin.  Hamstead,  the  proprietor,  was 
a  big,  jolly  open-faced  man.  The  wife,  a  strongly 
built  woman,  with  brightness  beaming  from  her 
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face,  made  the  whole  place  gladsome.  As  a  Mur- 
rumbidgee  philosopher  once  said  to  me — 

r'We  men  can  put  up  a  house  and  chuck  in  a  few 
sticks  of  furniture.  But  it's  the  wife  as  makes  the 
home." 

I  have  seen  this  statement  amplified  all  over  the 
land,  among  rich  and  poor  alike. 

"You  don't  keep  much  of  a  bar,  landlord?"  said 
Easton,  as  he  was  settling  his  account. 

"No!  Only  a  little  in  each  bottle,  and  four  bottles 
at  that.  Plenty  of  ginger  beer  you  see.  The  wife 
makes  that." 

"If  that  is  so;  then  I'll  have  a  bottle  of  ginger 
beer  before  I  go.  I  don't  take  hard  stuff.  So  I 
won't  reduce  your  small  stock  of  spirits." 

"I  have  plenty  of  spirits  below.  But  when  those 
fellows  from  the  Blue  Rock  Diggings  are  about, 
this  here  on  the  shelf  is  all  I've  got.  I  will  not  have 
a  drunk  on  my  premises.  Never  did  and  never  will." 

Easton  paid  his  and  his  horse's  bill;  got  into  the 
saddle,  and  was  on  the  point  of  riding  away  when 
the  landlord  remarked:— 

"I  know  what  you  are  now.  All  along  I  was  try- 
ing to  size  you  up.  To  square  you.  For  the  life  of 
me  I  couldn't.  Now  I  can." 

"Well!  What  am  I?"  said  Easton,  smiling. 

"What  are  you!  A  botanist,  of  course." 

"However  do  you  know  that?" 

"By  that  botanical  box  you  have  on  your  saddle. 
I  have  carried  boxes  like  that  for  hundreds  of 
miles,"  said  Hamstead. 

"You  have!" 

"Yes;  I  had  the  honour  of  being  guide  to  Baron 
von  Mueller  when  he  went  through  parts  of  West 
Australia.  You  see,  I  know  what  it  is  to  collect  and 
preserve  specimens." 
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"In  that  case  Tom  can  go  back  to  the  stable  and 
have  a  longer  spell.  You  are  just  the  man  I  want. 
With  your  permission,  I  will  put  in  a  few  days  with 
you.  Of  course,  I  will  pay." 

"No  fear,"  said  Hamstead.  "I'd  rather  pay  you 
to  stay.  Why,  it  will  be  one  of  the  treats  of  my 
life.  I'll  take  you  to  spots  where  nature  excels 
herself." 

The  bargain  was  struck,  plans  drawn  up,  and  it 
was  well  on  to  midnight  before  the  pair  retired  to 
rest.  Next  morning  over  the  breakfast  table  a  list- 
ener would  have  concluded  they  were  partaking  of 
Baron  and  Mueller,  Mueller  and  Baron.  The  ec- 
centricities, plodding  ways,  analytical  mind,  ab- 
sorbed life  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  that  great 
Australian  Botanist  were  discussed  by  two  who 
knew  him. 

"Yes,"  said  Easton,  "he  sacrificed  his  wealth, 
body  and  mind  on  the  altar  of  Australian  science." 

"That's  true!  And  what  thanks  did  he  get  from 
the  Victorian  Government?" 

"More  kicks  than  halfpence;  to  the  everlasting 
disgrace  of  a  'Place  and  Pay  system'  of  politics." 

"Which  proves  there  were  no  votes  behind  the 
Baron,"  said  Hamstead. 

"Holloa!  What's  that?"  shouted  the  landlord, 
springing  to  his  feet,  and  making  to  the  front  part 
of  the  house.  Easton  followed  just  in  time  to  see  a 
horseman  pull  up  at  the  verandah. 

"Good  day!  Hamstead.  Glad  you  are  in.  Did 
you  see  or  hear  anybody  ride  past  here  lately?" 

"Well!  he  didn't  go  past.  Here  he  is  and  his  horse 
is  in  the  stable,"  said  the  landlord  pointing  to 
Easton. 

"Oh.  That's  not  the  man  I  want.  The  one  I'm 
after  is  short  and  thick  set.  Last  night  some  of  the 
miners  from  Blue  Rock  had  a  free  fight  at  Jackson's 
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Hotel  on  the  Blackwoocl.  I  rus  morning  one  of  them 
was  picked  up  with  a  bullet  in  his  skull.  Tun  Ryan 
was  the  only  man  known  to  have  a  revolver  and  he 
has  cleared  out." 

"That's  strange!"  said  Easton.  "I  thought  it 
was  a  dream.  Somebody  must  have  galloped  down 
the  track  at  the  side  where  I  was  sleeping." 

"Which  side?"  questioned  the  mounted  trooper. 
"Come  and  show  me." 

On  examination,  fresh  horse  trails  were  found 
crossing  the  main  road  and  making  south.  There 
were  also  clear  evidences  that  the  rider  was  going 
at  a  breakneck  speed. 

"Mr.  Hamstead,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  must  ask  you 
to  come  with  me.  There  is  not  much  chance  when 
it  is  only  one  to  one  in  the  bush." 

"Especially  when  it  is  a  murderer,"  said  Ham- 
stead. 

"And  I  will  make  the  third,  if  you  will  let  me"; 
volunteered  Easton. 

"The  more  the  better,"  said  the  trooper.  "Be  as 
quick  as  possible.  There  is  no  time  to  lose.  We 
have  one  thing  in  our  favour — Ryan  is  badly  mount- 
ed." 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  three  rode  away, 
fully  equipped  for  a  three  or  four  days'  campaign. 

"How  strange!"  mused  Easton,  as  they  galloped 
on.  "They  were  after  a  kangaroo.  We  are  after  a 
murderer.  I  put  them  off  the  kangaroo's  track. 
Now  I  have  put  the  Law  on  to  one  of  their  tracks." 

The  Blue  Rock  Tin  Diggings  were  situated 
amongst  some  shattered  low  hills  of  mineral-bear- 
ing rocks.  These  hills  forming  the  south-west 
boundary  of  the  great  Archean  uplift  forming  nearly 
half  of  this  Giant  Island,  must  have  been  high  moun- 
tain ranges  in  the  past — immense  elevations  of 
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slates,  quartzites,  and  schists,  worn  down  by 
oceanic  power,  to  give  the  rich  deep  alluvials  flank- 
ing them;  and  also  to  account  for  the  native  tin 
gravel  in  the  gutters  and  crevices  in  the  valleys.  At 
the  time  of  this  narrative  the  miners  were  obtaining 
the  tin  by  the  simple  process  of  "dry  blowing." 
This  was  done  by  pulverising  the  loose  conglomer- 
ate strata  in  which  the  marbles  and  shots  of  tin  are 
bedded,  then  slowly  dropping  it  from  a  height 
sufficient  to  allow  the  wind  to  drive  away  the  lighter 
particles  and  all  earthy  matter. 

For  some  time  these  leads  and  runs  of  tin  gravel 
had  been  pegged  out  into  claims.  As  a  rule,  each 
claim  was  owned  and  worked  by  two  or  three  men 
at  the  outside.  At  Blue  Rock  there  were  about  two 
hundred  men  and  not  more  than  a  dozen  women, 
with  close  on  twenty  children.  The  "Pub,"  with  its 
boxing  saloon  and  gambling  den,  had  not  yet 
blighted  this  romantically  situated  mining  camp; 
although  there  were  a  few  hard  drinkers  and  fist 
experts  amongst  them.  For  once  the  Church  was 
ahead  of  the  "Pub."  Father  Hanlon  had  conducted 
religious  service  twice  during  six  months,  and  a 
mixture  of  Cornish  and  Yorkshire  Methodists  held 
an  open  air  meeting  every  Sunday  afternoon.  At 
this  service  the  old  popular  Sankey  songs  played  the 
greatest  part;  and  any  of  the  listeners  were  at 
liberty  to  suggest  a  number.  Four  copies  of  the 
songs  and  solos,  with  five  Bibles,  comprised  the  re- 
ligious literature  of  the  camp.  A  few  Sundays 
passed,  the  words  of  the  songs  were  learnt  by  the 
men,  and  the  hills  and  valleys  rang  with  religious 
melody. 

It  was  moonlight.  Two  mates  were  sitting  on 
logs  fixed  between  their  tent  and  the  fire  which  was 
keeping  the  "Billy"  warm.  They  had  just  done 
justice  to  a  tin  of  salmon  and  a  camp  oven  damper 
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of  their  own  baking.  Now  the  best  part  of  a  bush 
miner's  life  was  theirs' — to  talk,  muse  and  smoke 
before  turning  in. 

"I  say,  Ralph!  Don't  you  think  it's  rather  queer? 
Not  one  of  the  'Possum  Gully  fellows  has  turned 
up?" 

"It  is  a  bit  'off  colour,'  Charlie.  But  you  know 
what  they  are.  After  the  kangaroo  is  only  an  ex- 
cuse. It  means  every  time  the  'Blackwood  Arms.'  ' 

"You're  right!  And  that  means  two  days  at 
at  least  on  the  spree,  Ralph.  I'm  only  sorry  young 
Dobbs  went  with  them." 

"So  am  I.  He's  a  decent  fellow.  He  comes  of 
a  good  stock,  I  know.  Dobbs  hasn't  always  rough- 
ed it,  I'll  bet." 

"Roughed  it!  Indeed,  no.  I  shall  be  glad  when 
those  Government  Surveyors  have  gone.  There  is 
something  between  Tim  Ryan  and  young  Dobbs! 
Ever  since  Dobbs  exposed  his  card  cheating  tricks, 
Tim  has  had  his  knife  in  him." 

"Look  here,  Charlie!  I  didn't  tell  you  this  before. 
Only  keep  it  to  yourself.  I  overheard  Tim  Ryan, 
when  drinking  with  the  Hogan  crowd,  say  how  he 
would  put  a  bullet  into  Dobbs  if  ever  he  got  a 
chance." 

"Where  was  that!  Ralph?" 

"At  Bunbury,  when  I  was  down  for  our  dun- 
nage." 

"I  guessed  as  much.  There  is  something  Dobbs 
knows  about  him.  You  know  Dick  Lester  told  me 
he  heard  Dobbs  say  to  Ryan,  'If  I  hear  of  you 
swindling  again,  I  will  put  you  where  there  are  no 
cards.  You  know  where.'  " 

"More  than  ever's  the  pity  he  went  with  them  on 
tliat  sham  of  a  kangaroo  hunt." 
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"It  is!  But  you  know  I  tried  my  hardest  to  per- 
suade him  not  to  go.  He  would  maintain  it  was  his 
duty  as  a  Christian  to  go  if  young  Simpson  went." 

"Of  course,  Charlie,  I  had  forgotten  that.  Dobbs 
was  afraid  Simpson  was  being  drawn  into  that  push. 
That  accounts  for  his  going." 

Silence  settled  on  the  two  miners  as  misgiving 
thoughts  wandered  into  their  minds.  Ralph  and 
Charlie  were  the  sons  of  farmers  away  in  the  fertile 
Goulburn  Valley  of  Victoria.  Their  fathers  were 
attracted  to  Australia  in  the  first  digging  days, 
when  Bendigo  and  Ballarat  were  magic  words  and 
places.  Places  where  it  was  freely  stated,  "Just 
dig  a  hole  a  few  feet  down  and  you  come  on  lumps 
of  gold."  This  was  often  true  in  dreams.  Like  far- 
seeing  men,  when  they  had  a  run  of  luck  and  se- 
cured a  fair  sum  of  money,  they  put  it  into  land. 
The  rich  wheat  growing  lands  to  the  north  of  the 
great  gold  centres  were  at  that  time  thrown  open 
for  selection  on  easy  terms.  Thus  they  were  in  a 
position  to  secure  good  large  holdings  in  the  Goul- 
burn Valley  district.  This  done,  they  sent  for  their 
intended  wives  in  England,  and  settled  down  to 
establish  English  homes  in  Australia.  It  is  to  this 
stamp  of  men  that  we  owe  the  British  Empire  more 
than  an\"  other.  The  adventurous  spirit  of  the 
father  passed  to  a  son  in  each  family.  These  sons 
chummed  up;  and  when  the  alluring  sound  of  Cool- 
gardie  in  the  West  reached  the  East,  they  yielded 
to  dreams  of  gold  and  did  as  their  fathers  had  done. 
The  tent,  pick,  shovel,  axe,  tin  dish,  and  camp  oven 
were  quite  natural  to  them.  Like  ducklings  taking 
to  water  they  took  to  a  digger's  life.  Added  to  this 
love  of  adventure,  they  inherited  the  solid,  straight 
religious  natures  of  their  parents.  Their  ancestors 
for  two  generations  on  both  sides  were  Methodist. 
The  Bible  to  them  was  "as  true  as  the  sun  in  the 
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Heavens,"  the  Lord's  Day  inviolable,  Providence  il 
fact,  and  Heaven  as  real  as  earth.  Like  that  of  their 
sires  in  Victoria  their  influence  was  felt  and  always 
for  good.  If  any  help,  in  the  way  of  sickness  or 
accident,  was  needed,  they  were  always  there.  On 
one  occasion  they,  with  two  others,  carried  a  man 
with  a  broken  thigh  over  sixty  miles  to  where  it 
could  be  properly  set. 

"It's  time  you  Cousin  Jack  Gum  Suckers  went  to 
bed.  Your  mothers  don't  know  you  are  out,  I 
know." 

"Is  that  you,  Randal?"  said  Ralph.  "Wherever 
did  you  come  from?  Thought  you  had  gone  to 
Albany?" 

"No!  no!  boys.  Don't  mind  telling  you.  I  wanted 
to  trace  up  another  load  of  tin.  That's  why  I  waited 
till  dark.  I  didn't  want  anybody  to  see  where  I 
came  from.  I've  struck  it  this  time." 

"Then  the  Melbourne  Stock  Exchange  will  see 
you  next." 

"Hear!  Hear!"  said  Charlie.  "You  can  call  at 
Kyabram.  Dad  will  lend  you  his  top  hat.  He  has 
still  got  the  one  he  went  to  chapel  with  in  Corn- 
wall." 

"Yes!  and  my  dad  will  give  you  a  double-breasted 
white  waistcoat!"  said  Charlie.  "The  one  he  got 
married  in.  No  chance  of  dad  getting  another  wife. 
So  he  won't  want  the  waistcoat  again." 

"Thanks,  boys!  Many  thanks  for  your  thoughtful 
offers.  But  that's  not  in  my  line.  No  Melbourne 
for  me.  Poor  old  Philosopher  Smith,  of  Tasmania, 
did  that.  And  what  good  did  he  get  out  of 
Waratah?" 

"Philosopher  Smith!  I've  heard  about  him,"  said 
Charlie.  "Did  you  know  him?" 

"Know  Smith?  I  should  think  so.  Why,  Smith 
and  I  were  mates  for  a  time." 
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"Then  come  on,  Randal.  Give  us  a  bit  of  a  pitch 
about  him.  It  will  soothe  your  ruffled  nerves.  But 
before  you  start,  get  some  tea  and  damper  into 
you." 

"Now,  that's  what  I  call  sense,  Ralph.  I  can 
yarn,  sip,  and  chew  all  the  time.  So  here  goes," 
said  Randal. 

"Smith  was  a  queer  make-up,  I  can  tell  you. 
That  reminds  me.  I  saw  a  cove  the  other  day  as 
made  me  think  of  Smith.  Not  far  from  where  1  got 
on  to  the  lead  of  him.  Says  I,  T'm  blest.  Here's 
a  cove  on  the  same  scent  as  myself.'  So  I  pops 
down  amongst  a  lot  of  Nigger  Boys  —  you  know 
those  funny  looking  palms?" 

"Yes,  I  know  them,"  said  Charlie.  "Kind  of  a 
cross  between  a  tree-fern  and  a  grass-tree." 

"My  word,  you're  right,  Charlie.  That's  just  it. 
Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  thought  it  was  old  Smith 
again  —  after  tin.  So  I  kept  dark.  But,  Lord  bless 
you,  what  do  you  think  he  was  doing  all  the  time?" 

"Can't  say,5'  said  Charlie. 

"Talking  to  those  crossbred  trees,  as  you  called 
them.  To  see  him  stroking  their  leaves  was  a 
caution.  You'd  'a  thought  they  were  girls'  curls. 
Then  he  got  on  an  old  horse,  and  went  along  the 
Franklin  track,  just  after  some  riders  tore  along 
towards  Bridgetown." 

"Those  would  be  the  'Possum  Gully  fellows," 
interjected  Ralph. 

"Dare  say  they  were.  Well,  that  man  did  remind 
me  of  Smith.  Smith  —  that  is  Philosopher  Smith  — 
he  lived  at  the  Forth  in  bonnie  little  Tassie.  He 
had  a  wife  —  of  course,  children  —  and  a  bit  of  a  farm 
there.  That's  where  he  lived  when  he  was  there, 
which  wasn't  very  often,  for  he  had  tin  on  the 
brain." 

"Same  as  Randal." 

"You  may  be  right  on  that  point,  Ralph.     Well, 
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Smith's  wife  used  to  try  and  keep  him  home.  But 
it  was  no  good.  As  soon  as  ever  she  got  him  fat- 
tened up  and  looking  something  decent,  he  wanted 
'just  to  go  and  trace  up  a  little  bit  of  a  stream— a 
branch  creek.  It  won't  take  me  long/  said  he  to 
Mrs.  Smith.  Then  to  humour  him,  she  would  pack 
up  a  lot  of  crib,  and  away  he  would  go.  Weeks 
passed  before  he  returned,  like  a  lath  holding  up 
rags — a  splendid  scarecrow. 

"  'Is  this  what  you  call  a  short  time?'  Mrs.  Smith 
would  say.  'It  must  have  been  a  long  creek.' 

'Yes,  my  dear,  it  was,'  said  the  repentant  hus- 
band. Then  he  was  forgiven,  if  he  promised  not  to 
wander  away  again.  You  young  fellows  will  be  very 
lucky  if  you  get  wives  like  Mrs.  Smith.  But,  look 
here,  before  many  weeks  were  over,  Smith  took  on 
a  peculiar  form  of  Nervites,  or  something  like  that. 
The  only  remedy  was  a  change  of  air.  His  good 
wife  would  pack  him  up  again.  Strange,  those 
nervites  cleared  out  as  soon  a?  he  got  the  swag  on 
his  back.  This  was  Smith's  style  for  years.  All 
the  time  he  was  on  the  scent  for  tin.  Tracing  the 
indications  through  that  maze  of  gullies  between 
the  N.W.  coast  and  Mt.  Bischoff.  Then  when  he 
found  that  mountain  of  tin,  his  first  thought  was  to 
make  all  his  neighbours  at  the  Forth  rich.  He  said 
to  them,  'You  come  in  with  me.  I've  got  a  fortune 
for  the  lot  of  you.' 

"  'No,  you  don't,"  they  said.  'We're  not  taking 
anything,  thank  you.'" 

"What  chumps  they  were,"  said  Charlie. 

"Well,  there  you  are.  Poor  old  Smith  had  to  go 
to  Melbourne.  Those  shrewd  coves  at  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  others  got  fortunes  out  of  Waratah. 
Smith  nothing,  as  per  usual." 

"Is  yours  a  mountain,  Randal?" 
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"No,  not  quite.  It  is  a  ridge.  I'm  going  to  float 
my  tin  mine  in  Adelaide.  Good  night,  boys.  You've 
got  the  yarn." 

As  he  picked  up  his  dish  and  tools,  and  walked 
away  into  the  darkness  of  the  bush,  and  in  the 
direction  of  his  hut,  Ralph  said: 

"That's  a  queer  stick,  if  you  like,  Charlie.  I 
should  say  a  second  Smith." 

The  following  day  Blue  Rock  mining  camp  was 
all  excitement.  A  trooper  had  brought  the  news  of 
the  shooting  at  Jackson's.  Dobbs  had  been  killed, 
and  Tim  Ryan  was  missing. 

The  two  mates  set  out  at  once  for  the  scene  of 
the  murder  and  to  attend  poor  Dobbs'  funeral.  They 
soon  got  all  particulars  and  found  out  that  Dobbs 
refused  to  finish  the  kangaroo  hunt  by  a  drunken 
spree,  and  tried  his  hardest  to  stop  the  others.  He 
had  got  Simpson  on  his  side.  But  when  the  alcohol 
began  to  work,  Tim  Ryan's  influence  over  the  rest 
was  greater  than  Dobbs'.  Then  when  their  minds 
were  fired  with  drink  a  determined  effort  was  made 
to  force  the  two  abstainers  to  drink.  In  the 
struggle  Ryan  struck  Dobbs,  and  he  replied  with  a 
blow  which  sent  Ryan  sprawling  to  the  ground. 
This  at  once  stopped  the  others  in  their  efforts  to 
force  drink  on  them,  and  they  were  left  alone.  All 
had  intended  to  leave  for  Blue  Rock  at  daylight. 
During  the  night  a  shot  was  heard,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing two  men  were  missing  —  Dobbs  and  Ryan.  A 
search  was  made,  and  the  body  of  Dobbs  was  found 
behind  a  fallen  tree,  with  a  bullet  in  his  brain.  No 
trace  of  Ryan  other  than  that  his  horse  had  gone. 
At  once  suspicion  fell  on  him  as  the  murderer.  He 
was  the  only  man  with  a  revolver. 

Ralph  learnt  that  a  local  J.P.  had  gone  after 
Ryan  and  had  been  joined  by  two  others  at  the 
Nardoo  Crossing.  It  was  agreed  that  Charlie  should 
make  back  to  the  camp  and  Ralph  catch  up  with 
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the  man  hunters.  When  Charlie  returned  to  Blue 
Rock  he  went  over  to  the  Surveyors'  Camp  with 
written  instructions,  from  the  police,  to  take  pos- 
session of  all  articles  belonging  to  Dobbs  and  keep 
them  until  the  search  for  Ryan  was  over.  In  sorting 
private  books  and  diaries  from  Government  ones, 
he  chanced  to  open  a  diary  at  the  following  entry: 
"Met  Dubbo  Burke  here.  He  calls  himself  Ryan. 
He  knew  me.  I  could  tell.  No  police  station  here; 
or,  for  the  sake  of  justice,  I  would  put  him  away." 
"Ah!"  said  Charlie  to  himself:  "That's  it!  No 
wonder  he  shot  Dobbs.  I  thought  there  was  some- 
thing between  them." 

Charlie  also  came  across  a  packet  of  letters 
bound  up  very  carefully.  A  lady's  handwriting  on 
the  envelopes  told  the  tale.  But  Charlie  knew  there 
was  a  bright  spot  in  Dobbs'  life — a  kind  of  a  guid- 
ing star — and  that,  a  young  lady.  In  conversation 
Dobbs  had  let  his  secret  out. 

Ralph  was  well  mounted,  and  being  accustomed 
to  following  up  wandering  cattle  in  the  Mallee  and 
Box  lands  of  Victoria,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing to  the  tracks  of  horses.  A  few  miles  on  he 
could  see  that  the  others  had  gone  along  slowly, 
having  only  one  horse  to  track  and  that  not  on  a 
road.  It  was  only  by  noticing  recently  bruised  and 
broken  herbage  that  they  could  keep  on  in  the 
direction  of  Ryan.  Ralph  had  no  difficulty  in  this 
way,  thus  he  gained  on  them  rapidly.  Before  the  sun 
was  past  its  zenith  he  caught  sight  of  smoke  rising 
near  the  north  bank  of  the  Warren  River. 

"Good!"  he  ejaculated.  "They  have  got  the 
rascal.  That  is  his  horse.  I  know  it.  It's  the  only 
roan  in  the  district.  My  word,  and  its  crippled! 
There  must  have  been  some  shooting."  Ralph  was 
on  the  point  of  shouting  out  compliments  on  their 
success,  when  he  noticed  Ryan  was  not  there. 
"What  have  you  done  with  your  game?" 
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"Haven't  got  him  yet.  Don't  think  we  will,"  re- 
plied the  J.P. 

"How's  that?" 

"Ryan  dismounted  here,  and  went  into  the  river 
at  this  spot." 

"And  got  away  on  the  other  side,"  said  Ralph. 

"I  don't  think  so.  We  swam  our  horses  across 
and  examined  the  bank  very  carefully.  Not  a  trace 
to  be  seen  on  the  other  side.  We  were  not  far  be- 
hind him.  I  could  tell  that  by  the  sweat  on  the 
horse  and  saddle.  Ryan  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
horse.  In  riding  hard  and  careless  he  crippled  the 
poor  brute.  It  could  not  have  crossed  the  river." 

"And  what  do  you  propose  doing  now?"  asked 
Ralph. 

"Rest  Our  horses  for  a  while,  have  a  snack  our- 
selves, and  then  put  in  another  search,"  said  the 
J.P. 

At  the  part  where  Ryan  had  taken  to  the  river, 
the  soil  was  of  a  black  sandy  nature  of  great  depth. 
West  of  Albany,  and  right  along  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  Westralia  possesses  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  this  best  of  all  soils  for  the  pro- 
duction of  onions  and  potatoes.  What  a  future  this 
means  for  the  south-west  corner.  The  prevailing 
vegetation  at  this  particular  spot  was  Banksias, 
Callistemons,  Mellaleucas,  B'oronia — the  richly- 
scented  one — and  short  growing,  flowering  gums, 
with  very  large  fruit  cups.  Horsley  had  to  notice 
these  things,  and  although  he  was  greatly  knocked 
about  by  the  hard  riding  after  Ryan,  he  went  into 
raptures  over  a  spreading  tree.  It  was  a  Eucalypt, 
with  laurel-like  leaves,  and  hidden  by  the  foliage, 
large,  bright,  yellowish-green  flowers. 

"Mr.  J.P.!  I  believe  your  man  has  gone  under.  So 
with  your  permission;  whilst  you  are  finding  the 
body,"  I  will  do  a  little  botanising." 
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"Take  care  the  villain  hasn't  doubled  back  out  of 
the  water.  He  may  be  hiding  amongst  your  bush- 
es," said  the  J.P. 

"Don't  think  that.  I  fancy  he  is  still  in  the 
river." 

For  two  hours  the  others  searched  high  and  low 
for  footprints  or  broken  herbage.  Horsley  revelled 
in  shrubs,  vines,  ferns  and  trees.  Every  time  he  ap- 
proached a  spreading  Gum,  a  flock  of  yellowish- 
green  parrots  flew  out  screeching  with  fear.  This 
set  him  musing  on  the  why  and  wherefore  of  flow- 
ers. Stealthily  creeping  up  to  one  of  these  trees 
he  noticed  the  parrots  feasting  on  the  honey  in  the 
large  green  flowers.  But  for  the  movement  of  the 
birds  in  extracting  the  honey,  they  could  not  have 
been  observed.  That  spreading  tree  caused  Hors- 
ley to  say: 

"Feed  and  protection  for  those  birds  is  your  mis- 
sion, and  you  are  doing  it  well.  I  can  see,"  said 
he,  "that  the  evolutionary  idea  of  colour  being 
brought  about  by  preference  or  selection,  is  wrong. 
That  all  flowers  were  once  green,  and  those  showing 
a  tendency  to  bright  colours  were  preferred  by  bird 
and  insect,  and  so  brought  about  the  brilliant  reds, 
etc.,  thus  giving  the  race  to  the  gaudy  coloured 
plants.  These  materialistic  ideas  will  have  to  go. 
Your  flowers  are  green  and  hidden.  You  are  more 
numerous  than  those  trees  with  red  flowers.  The 
birds  prefer  you  because  by  your  dense  foliage  you 
shelter  them;  by  the  honey  in  your  nectar  cups  you 
feed  them,  and  by  the  green-yellowish  colour  of 
your  petals  and  stamens  you  protect  them.  Those 
parrots  had  not  the  power  to  tell  you  to  keep  your 
large  flowers  green — like  their  feathers.  And  you 
don't  know  that  there  are  birds  to  be  fed  and  pro- 
tected. But  someone  does.  You  are  a  result  of 
that  great  directivity — God!" 
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Moving  away  from  that  bird  banquetting  house, 
Horsley  went  towards  a  fringe  of  Leptospermums. 
Some  of  these  shrubs  or  Tea  Trees  of  Australia  are 
very  showy.  This  one  especially  is  gracefulness 
itself.  The  pendant,  light,  airy  branchlets,  with 
miniature  white  and  pink  shaded  May-like  flowers, 
hanging  in  large  plumes  over  the  river,  are  handsome 
indeed.  Horsley  was  now  lost  to  all  other  than 
Nature.  This  Leptospermum-f  ringed  river  bend  was 
fairyland  to  him. 

"Could  anything  be  more  charming  than  this? 
That  water,  those  Leptospermums.  The  Banksias,  a 
little  back,  with  their  weird  contorted  branches;  stiff 
large  oaken-shaped  leaves,  and  stiff er  upright 
spikes  of  yellow  flowers,  to  make  more  striking  the 
loose  free  willowy  gracefulness  of  the  Tea  trees,,  as 
they  played  with  the  water.  Then  that  background 
of  flowering  Gums.  What  a  perfect  picture!" 

"Yes!  Yes!  Oh,  that  the  landscape  gardeners  of 
England  could  see  all  this!  See  it  before  the  land, 
selector  comes  this  way  with  his  cattle,  axe,  and 
firestick.  These  rich  river  bends,  flats,  and  gentle 
slopes,  will  soon  be  the  abode  of  English  speaking 
homes.  The  pity  of  it!  To  think  that  all  you  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers,  and  birds  will  have  to  go.  What  a 
pity!  But  there,  you  have  done  your  share.  Without 
your  help  this  rich  soil  for  man  would  not  be  here." 

He  started  to  pull  some  branches  aside  to  get  a 
better  view  of  some  aquatic  plants  in  the  water, 
when  he  saw, a  dark-looking  object  in  the  river  and 
close  to  the  side.  At  first  he  sprang  back.  Then 
had  a  closer  look,  and  could  see  it  was  a  bundle  of 
clothing.  Hurrying  back  to  the  camp  he  gave  the 
alarm,  and  soon  had  the  rest  of  the  party  on  the 
scene.  The  bundle  was  pulled  out  and,  on  examina- 
tion, it  was  proved  to  be  Ryan's  clothing.  Ham- 
stead  and  Ralph  were  both  positive  that  Ryan  could 
not  swim.  With  his  horse  crippled,  he  evidently  de- 
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cided  lo  cross  the  river  and  leave  the  horse  to  wan- 
der away,  arid  so  help  to  cover  his  tracks.  Not 
being  a  swimmer  and  the  water  deep  in  the  middle, 
lie  was  faced  with  a  difficulty.  Taking  off  all  his 
garments  and  tying  them  into  a  firm  bundle  with 
the  braces  and  belt,  he  ventured  to  cross,  thinking 
the  bundle  would  keep  him  afloat  whilst  struggling 
across  the  deep  part.  To  make  doubly  sure,  he  had 
tied  in  with  his  clothing  some  light,  dry  bark.  His 
scheme  failed.  He  must  have  sunk,  and  afterwards 
the  bundle,  relieved  of  its  weight,  had  floated.  Hours 
were  spent  next  day  in  trying  to  find  the  body  of 
the  cowardly  murderer.  It  was  never  found. 

At  Blue  Rock  Dry  Blowers'  Camp,  not  one  word 
of  regret  was  uttered  in  regard  to  Tim  Ryan.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  were  heard  to  say:  "Poor 
young  Dobbs."  "What  a  pity."  As  one  man  said: 
"He  was  worth  a  thousand  of  those  blackguards 
like  Ryan."  On  the  first  £unday  afternoon  following 
the  tragedy,  Ralph  and  Charlie  got  all  the  miners 
together  and  held  a  memorial  service,  in  which  the 
sterling  qualities  of  Dobbs  were  dwelt  upon;  also 
the  evil  effects  of  gambling  and  drink. 

At  Nardoo  Creek,  Tom — the  horje — was  in  the 
stable  munching  away  at  good  oaten  hay  chaff. 
Horsley  and  Hamstead,  with  the  good  wife,  were 
on  the  vine-shaded  verandah  drinking  home  made 
ginger  beer. 

"You  know,  Mr.  Hamstead,  we  cannot  get  away 
from  facts.  'Facts  are  facts,'  as  my  dad  used  to 
say.  That  was  a  bit  of  good  sound  talk  those  young 
Victorians  gave  at  the  special  service  yesterday." 

"It  was,  indeed.  I  was  glad  to  see  how  the 
hands  all  turned  out.  He — the  younger  one — hit 
me  very  hard,  Mr.  Horsley." 

"I  am  glad  he  did,"   said  the  wife. 

"Yes!  That  settled  me  properly.  When  he  shouted 
out  'Men!  men!  for  God's  sake  be  men!  If  you  must 
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drink  beer,  be  men,  and  drink  ginger  beer.  Don't' 
be  fools  and  drink  the  other  brain-firing  and  soul- 
damning  stuff!'  ' 

"His  words  were  strong;  but,  for  all  that,  they 
were  true.  We  men  who  have  seen  the  world  know 
it.'.'  said  Horsley. 

"So  true,"  said  Ham  stead,  "that  it  has  sent  my 
license  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  mail  bag, 
on  the  way  to  Perth." 

"Thank  God  for  that,"  said  the  wife. 

"I  congratulate  you,  Hamstead.  Let  us  have 
another  bottle  of  your  splendid  ginger  beer,"  said 
Horsely. 

In  one  of  those  quiet,  lovely  homes,  on  the 
picturesque  shores  of  Sydney's  unrivalled  harbour, 
a  young  lady  was  eagerly  turning  over  the  letter 
just  handed  in  by  the  postman.  A  Westralian  stamp 
caused  her  eyes  to  dance,  but  soon  to  change. 

"This  is  not  his  writing!  It  is  for  me!  Who  is  the 
writer?  What  is  wrong?"  she  more  than  thought. 

After  she  read  that  letter  from  Ralph — the 
Pioneer  Preacher  away  in  the  distant  south-west 
corner — the  young  lady,  of  some  22  summers,  walk- 
ed outside  and  prostrated  herself  beneath  the 
spreading  limbs  of  a  flowering  crimson  Gum,  from 
the  West.  This  was  a  favourite  spot  of  hers  when 
thinking  of  him.  That  Westralian  tree  was  sacred 
to  her.  He  was  in  the  West.  Now  with  her  heart 
torn  with  grief  she  naturally  sought  the  same  place, 
and  watered  the  roots  of  that  tree  with  her  tears. 
She  wept  herself  into  a  state  of  exhaustion.  Her 
mother — she  a  widow — missed  her,  and  found  her 
there. 

"My  child;  my  own  child;  what  is  the  matter?" 

"Read  this  mother,  and  then  you  will  know." 

The  mother  read  and  re-read  the  letter.  Then, 
with  the  instinct  of  a  mother,  braced  herself  up,  and 
tried  to  comfort  her  daughter. 
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"Ah!  Mother!  It  is  only  in  books  where  heroes 
finish  by  being  happy.  My  hero.  He  was  a  true 
hero,  mother." 

"He  was!  It  was  so  noble  of  him,  when  his  father 
lost  all  in  that  wretched  fire,  to  give  up  his  studies, 
and  go  out  to  earn  money." 

"Yes,  mother,  and  for  doing  that  I  loved  him 
more,  and  was  willing  to  watch  and  wait  for  him  for 
years.  But!  Oh!  Mother!  Mother!  What  an  end! 
Shot  by  a  gambler!" 

Next  day  the  widow  was  sitting  on  a  shaded  gar- 
den seat,  overlooking  Lane  Cove.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly the  fairyland  of  Sydney  Harbour.  There  are 
few  places  in  this  world  prettier  than  Lane  Cove.  It 
is,  in  all  respects,  the  ideal  locality  for  a  retired, 
quiet  life.  Being  absorbed  in  a  book,  she  had  not 
noticed  her  daughter  coming  towards  her.  She  was 
now  dressed  in  black,  and  the  signs  of  grief  were 
in  her  face.  Sitting  alongside  her  mother  and  put- 
ting her  arms  round  her,  she  said: 

"Mother!  we  are  both  widows  now.  You  and  I 
will  be  able  to  comfort  each  other." 


The  Heroine  of 
the  Bogongs 


ITH  the  sea  almost  as  smooth  as  glass,  the 
sky  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  veiled  in  a  thin 
'haze;  and  a  steamer  well  provisioned,  well 
officered,  and  cleanly  kept;  life  on  board 
was  all  that  could  be  wished.  As  she  neared  Brin- 
disi,  passengers,  under  nature's  gentle  spell,  broke 
through  whatever  reserve  there  was,  and  became 
very  chatty. 

"I  always  pity  you  Australians;  you  are  deserving 
of  a  better  country.  With  your  grit  and  go  in  coun- 
try worth  having  you  would  make  your  mark." 

"Oh!  And  what's  the  matter  with  Australia?" 

"Matter,"  said  the  American.  "You  have  no 
mountains  and  no  rivers." 

"That's  funny!     I  thought  we  had." 

"Sure!  That  is  why  I  never  include  your  part  of 
this  globe  in  my  tours.  Last  year  I  did  England, 
Scotland  and  Wales.  Year  before  I  went  through 
Portugal  and  Spain.  Now  I  am  going  to  do  Italy 
and  then  Greece." 

"And  have  they  got  rivers  and  mountains  in  those 
countries?" 

"Sure!  Cert!  That  is  why  I  visit  them,"  smiled  the 
United  Statist. 

"Funny.  I  thought  we  had  rivers  in  Australia 
long  and  wide  enough  to  drown  those  places;  and 
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mountains  sufficiently  high  and  massive  to  smother 
them," 

"Say!  Stranger!  You  have  been  dreaming.  Now 
if  you  had  come  from  my  country  your  dreams 
would  be  true," 

"Then  I  must  have  had  a  swarm  of  natural 
dreams  in  connection  with  river  steamers." 

"River  steamers!  You  mean  ferry  boats  in  the 
harbours.  You  have  one  harbour;  I  must  admit 
that." 

"No!  no!"  persistently  put  in  the  Australian.  "I 
mean  double  decked  river  steamers;  some  of  which 
go  hundreds  of  miles  inland." 

"Hah!  Hah!  Hah!"  laughed  the  States  man. 
"Sure,  you  have  been  dreaming  tall.  You've  mixed 
America  with  Australia." 

This  incredulous,  patronising  laugh  touched  the 
young  Australian  to  the  quick.  It  put  him  on  his 
mettle,  and  caused  him  to  go  for  the  American  for 
all  he  was  worth. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir!  Permit  me  to  tell  you  that 
I  was  born  and  reared  amongst  mountains  thou- 
sands of  feet  high;  and  came  hundreds  of  miles 
down  the  Murray  River  to  catch  the  steamer  at 
Adelaide.  It's  no  dream,  I  can  assure  you.  We  have 
rivers  longer  than  most  of  the  lands  you  have  men- 
tioned, put  end  on.  And  as  for  mountains;  why  we 
Rave  masses  of  mountain  peaks  and  ranges  larger 
than  Portugal,  England  and  Scotland  put  together." 

This  was  too  much  for  the  States  man.  He 
struck  a  match  and  walked  away,  muttering  some- 
thing about  the  "tall  talk  of  the  Australian."  The 
man  from  the  Bogongs  quietly  grinned,  and  said  to 
himself:  "I  got  that  shot  in  alright,  anyhow." 


Four  or  five  days  up  stream  from  Port  Elliott,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Murray  River,  the  voyager  gets 
an  insight  into  Nature's  method  of  locking  rivers 
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and  keeping  water  up-country.  There  are  numerous 
bends,  from  the  slightest  arc,  to  that  of  the  horse 
shoe.  Some  are  dozens  of  miles  round  and  coming 
back  to  a  neck  of  land  not  more  than  half  a  mile 
across. 

"Why  don't  you  cut  a  channel  through  that  neck, 
Captain?  It  would  save  you  miles  of  steaming," 
said  a  new  chum. 

"Yes!  And  do  away  with  the  boats  altogether. 
No  big  bends  in  this  river  would  mean  no  depth 
of  water.  The  bends  keep  the  water  up." 

This  snakey  habit  of  Australia's  inland  rivers, 
such  as  the  Darling,  Murrumbidgee  and  Murray; 
lengthens  them  into  thousands  of  miles.  Their  value 
for  settlement  purposes  is  thus  doubled  and  trebled. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  from  the  upper  deck 
of  a  river  steamer  the  frequent  alternations  of  high 
red  cliffs  and  grey  black  flats  on  each  side  of  the 
river.  The  flat  always  opposite  the  cliff.  On  pass- 
ing one  of  these  high  banks,  hundreds  of  miles  up 
stream,  the  Ovens  River  joins  the  Murray  from  the 
south  side.  Born  towards  the  top  of  Mt.  Hotham, 
in  the  Australian  Alps,  this  important  tributary 
works  its  way  in  and  out  mountain  denies,  across 
valleys,  and  over  plains,  until  its  snow-fed  waters 
blend  with  those  of  the  Murray.  These  numerous 
valleys  and  slopes  adjacent  to  the  Ovens  are  second 
to  none  for  walnuts,  chestnuts,  apples,  pears, 
plums  and  cherries.  In  these  ranges  we  have  the 
very  ideal  conditions  for  the  development  of  a 
sturdy  peasantry.  There  is  room  for  ten  thousand 
homes. 

About  eighty  miles  up  stream  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Ovens  and  Murray,  we  come  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mitta  Mitta  River.  This  stream  originates  very 
near  the  birthplace  of  the  Ovens.  For  a  time  it  flows 
north-east;  then  takes  a  bend  towards  the  north, 
and  afterwards  to  the  north-west.  It  joins  the  Mur- 
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ray  after  meandering  among  the  mountains  and 
valleys  for  close  on  200  miles.  Within  the  bounds 
of  the  Ovens,  Mitta  Mitta,  and  the  Murray  base, 
we  have  a  parallelogram.  In  this,  nature  has  given 
us  one  of  the  most  charming  blends  of  plain,  valley, 
flat,  slope,  range,  peak,  canyon,  creek,  cascade, 
river,  forest,  gully,  and  gorge  that  we  have  in  this 
world.  The  rising  towns  of  Albury,  Beechworth,  Ru- 
therglen,  Wodonga,  Wangaratta  and  Bright  are  evi- 
dences of  the  vast  wealth  contained  in  the  beef- 
producing  river  flats,  wool  forming  slopes,  and 
wheat  growing  plains.  The  numerous  cheese  and 
butter  factories  tell  of  dairying  possibilities.  Also, 
these  towns  tell  of  gold  hidden  in  the  veins  of  moun- 
tains, and  buried  at  the  bottom  of  alluvial  deposits. 

Mt.  B'ogong,  6,500  feet  high,  stands  like  a  sen- 
tinel half  way  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Ovens 
and  Mitta  Mitta.  In  fact,  Mt.  Bogong  made  the 
two  rivers  possible.  With  Bogong  absent,  the  Mitta 
Mitta  would  have  been  a  tributary  of  the  Ovens.  As 
it  is,  we  have  two  fine  rivers  and  a  smaller  one,  the 
Kiewa;  all  tributaries  of  the  Murray.  The  latter 
starts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bogongs  and  runs  near- 
ly midway  between  the  Ovens  and  Mitta  Mitta. 
Within  the  drainage  of  the  Kiewa  there  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  rich,  reddish  soil,  capable  of  in- 
tense culture,  and  at  present  hundreds  of  prosper- 
ous farms. 

"Goodness  alive,  Drake!  What's  the  matter  with 
you?" 

"Dunno,  Bob.  Why,  what  makes  you  think  there 
is  anything  wrong?" 

"Go  in  and  have  a  look  at  the  glass,  Drake.  You 
have  the  appearance  of  having  been  in  an  explosion, 
or  a  big  ghost  scare.  You've  had  a  fright,  Now, 
haven't  you?" 

"Well,  Bob,  I'll  own  up  to  it,  I  have." 

"I  thought  so.     Now  tell  us!  What's  the  joke?" 
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"It's  no  joke,  Bob,  I  can  tell  you.  It's  the  great- 
est bump  my  nerves  ever  got." 

"A  nerve  shock.  Alright  Drake,  go  on.  Let  us 
have  one  of  your  best  spins.  We  know  you  can  do 
it,  and  we  are  all  good  listeners." 

"Well,  now;  let  me  think.  Last  Monday  I  left 
here,  wasn't  it?" 

"That's  right,  Drake." 

"Just  about  four  miles  up  I  turned  into  the  right 
branch  of  Dogwood  Creek.  Getting  to  the  head  of 
the  gully  I  scaled  up  to  the  saddle  and  kept  along 
the  ridge  till  darkness  set  in.  Then  I  made  a  bit  of 
a  brush  humpy  and  camped.  As  usual,  I  had  a 
great  time  in  listening  to  the  night  birds,  and  the 
squeal  of  the  marsupials.  Half  an  hour  after  day- 
break two  old  Jacks  welcomed  the  daylight  w.ith 
peals  of  laughter  just  over  my  head  and  brought 
me  out  of  a  good  sleep.  Looking  around  for  some- 
thing dainty  I  had  the  luck  to  knock  over  two  plump 
King  Parrots.  I  soon  had  them  on  the  grill;  and 
then  partook  of  a  breakfast  good  enough  for  a  King. 
You  recollect  the  narrow  morass  on  the  top?  Well, 
I  reckoned  I  would  get  there  about  10  o'clock, 
camp,  and  put  in  a  couple  of  days  with  the 
Droseras." 

"What!  What  are  those  things,  Drake?  Give  it 
us  again!"  interjected  the  listeners. 

"Sundews.  Mosquito  eaters.  Midge  and  gnat 
scavengers.  You  have  seen  them  up  there?" 

"Those  things  with  leaves,  like  prongs,  with  the 
edges  lined  with  sticky  hairs." 

"Yes!  Those  are  Droseras.  Some  are  round — 
like  a  small  saucer — and  capture  the  insects  with 
the  gum  on  the  tips  of  the  hairs." 

"Capture  them!  Why,  what  do  they  do  with  the 
mosquitoes?" 
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"Turn  them  into  soup,  of  course,"  said  Drake. 
"They  roll  the  insects  into  a  ball,  secrete  gastric 
juices,  digest  the  soluble  parts  and  live  upon  them." 

"Well!  What  about  the  scare,  Drake?  Did  they 
try  to  eat  you?" 

"No!  They  did  not  get  the  chance.  Unfortunately 
mineralogy  got  on  to  my  brain.  Only  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  where  I  had  put  in  the  night, 
a  quartz  outcrop  caused  me  to  almost  break  my 
nose.  Picking  up  a  piece  of  the  quartz  I  had  dis- 
lodged and  applying  the  magnifying  glass,  there 
was  gold.  Breaking  away  other  portions,  there  was 
still  gold,  gold,  gold.  Was  I  dreaming?  No.  Like 
a  flash  it  came  to  my  mind  'I  had  got  a  fortune  at 
last.'  This  was  too  much  for  my  nerves.  I  vibrated 
from  top  to  toe.  Shook  like  a  leaf.  Could  it  be  true? 
Was  I  dreaming?  These  were  questions  mentally  put 
and  answered.  There  was  a  gold  reef,  and  I  was 
not  dreaming.  Covering  up  the  outcrops  with 
bracken  and  brushwoou,  to  prevent  other  eyes  see- 
ing my  discovery,  and  to  serve  as  a  landmark  for 
myself;  I  struck  a  bee-line  for  Waanong.  Stopped 
there  that  night.  No  sleep,  of  course.  Too  ex- 
cited for  that  peaceful  occupation.  Next  morning  I 
went  on  to  Wandiligong,  took  out  a  miner's  right, 
and  then  retraced  the  steps  of  my  long  journey. 
You  see  I  was  going  to  peg  out  my  claim  and  then 
let  the  world  know  that  Drake  was  rich.  After  hours 
of  stiff  climbing,  and  nearing  my  quartz  gold-bear- 
ing reef,  I  heard  the  sound  of  'hammer  and  drill.' 
Going  towards  the  little  gully  from  whence  the 
sounds  were  coming,  I  came  upon  four  men.  They 
were  putting  in  a  drive  about  two  hundred  feet  b^- 
low  my  reef." 

"I  say,  mate!"  said  one  of  them.  "Was  it  you 
as  piled  a  heap  of  stuff  on  top  of  our  reef?  Was  you 
trying  to  melt  the  gold?" 
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"My  fortune  vanished.  Rich  one  day;  poor  the 
aext.  On  explanations  being  made  it  turned  out  I 
was  just  two  days  too  late  in  my  discovery.  One 
of  them  said: 

'We're  sorry  for  you;  true  as  nails  we  are. 
Right  enough  you  hit  on  it,  mate;  only  we  were  a 
bit  previous.  Anyhow,  we'll  give  you  the  cost  of 
the  miner's  right.  Don't  want  you  to  lose  money  on 
yer  discovery.'  " 

"No  thanks,"  says  I.  "This  will  come  in  handy. 
Next  time  I  skin  my  shins  over  a  gold  reef,  I  will 
peg  out  at  once.  That's  the  yarn,  Bob." 

"By  Jove!  Drake,  old  man,  that  was  a  narrow 
shave.  You  would  have  been  ruined.  Money  would 
spoil  you,  Drake,"  said  Bob. 

"That's  just  about  it,  Drake,"  chimed  in  the 
others.  "You  are  lucky  after  all." 

Drake  did  not  think  so.  To  him  it  was  another 
slice  of  bad  luck,  a  symptom  very  common  in  his 
experience.  Only  about  four  years  before  this  nerve 
disturbing  gold  discovery,  his  orchard,  garden, 
farm,  and  outbuildings  were  either  swept  away  or 
buried  out  of  existence.  He,  with  other  members 
of  a  band  of  landseekers,  from  the  eastern  counties 
of  England,  had  taken  up  blocks  of  land  fronting 
a  fern  and  shrub-hidden  tributary  of  the  Mitta 
Mitta  River.  Their  lands  ran  back  across  the  very 
fertile  flat,  and  up  the  Eucalypt-covered  sides  of  a 
high  range.  Thus,  they  were  in  a  position  to  com- 
bine agricultural  and  pastoral  work.  Drake's  land 
included  a  beautiful  gully,  which,  on  reaching  the 
base  of  the  range,  took  a  bend  along  the  foot  for 
about  half  a  mile;  and  then  emptied  the  waters 
of  its  permanent  stream  on  to  the  plains.  This  led 
Drake  to  build  his  house  on  the  small  terrace  which 
caused  the  bend  in  the  gully.  In  this  way  the  house 
faced  one  of  the  most  enchanting  scenes  possible. 
The  gully  with  its  ridged  and  terraced  towering 
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range  for  a  background  made  a  picture  which  was 
always  a  delight  to  Drake.  His  wife  and  children 
were  all  fond  of  nature,  and  their  combined  labours 
had  brought  into  existence  an  ideal  Australian 
mountain  home. 

Their  homestead  was  the  pride  of  the  valleys. 
English  flowers,  seeds,  fruit  stones  and  pips,  bulbs 
and  tubers  had  been  sent  out  from  friends  in  the  old 
land.  The  garden  was  packed  with  flowering 
shrubs  and  herbs,  mixed  with  plants  from  the  hills 
and  gullies.  Creeping  plants  and  fruiting  vines 
covered  rustic  trellis,  palings,  rails,  and  outbuild- 
ings. Many  plants  had  escaped.  The  Foxgloves, 
aided  by  the  lightness  of  their  tiny  seeds,  had 
spread  up  the  mountain  sides  and  made  gay  the 
forest  shades  with  colour  from  white  as  snow  to 
deep  purple  with  black  spots.  Wandering  through 
this  forest  of  Foxgloves,  with  their  huge  spikes  of 
flowers,  thoughts  of  the  wooded  hills  of  England 
come  into  the  mind.  Much  more  so  when  approach- 
ing the  groves  of  ftlberti,  walnuts,  and  chestnuts, 
which  Drake  had  formed  near  the  outlet  of  the 
gully.  Australian  forests  and  English  woods  often 
unite  in  the  southern  hilly  districts  of  Australia. 
Undoubtedly,  the  raised  land  between  the  gully  and 
the  low  alluvial  flats  near  the  Yabba,  was  the  result 
of  a  large  landslip  bringing  down  the  soil  some  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago.  This  started  the  gully  and 
acted  as  a  lodgment  for  subsequent  deposits  of 
earth  brought  down  by  the  winter  rains.  These 
periodical  accumulations  were  soon  covered  by  na- 
ture's greatest  soil  conserver — the  Bracken.  Wat- 
tles, Bursarias,  Shrub  Daisies  followed  the  Brack- 
en, and  the  debris  of  a  landslip  became  a  forested 
terrace.  These  rich  high  levels  are  very  common 
in  regions  where  the  mountains  consist  of  decom- 
posing upheaved  and  shattered  schists,  slates,  sand- 
stones, and  mudstones,  such  as  prevail  throughout 
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the  Bogongs.  Drake,  in  his  efforts  at  forming  an 
earthly  Paradise  on  a  small  scale,  was  aided  and 
encouraged  by  a  noble  wife  and  a  daughter — the 
happy  blend  of  both.  The  two  lads  when  younger 
had  devoted  spare  time  to  the  garden  and  orchard; 
but  the  alluring  spirit  of  the  wild  bush  gripped  them 
and,  when  not  busy  with  farm  work,  they  were 
away  trapping  'possum  and  wallaby  in  the  ranges. 
Their  home  was  happy.  * 

"Nance,  old  beauty.  You're  the  top  sister  of  the 
world." 

"Sure  I  am,  Bert.  Don't  I  know  it.  But  what 
is  it  you  want?  I  can  see  you  are  after  something." 

"Geordie  and  I  are  going  with  the  Yabba  fellows 
to  knock  the  Kiewa  Creek  chaps  clean  out  at 
cricket.  Can't  get  home  before  daylight  has  gone, 
and  boys  get  mighty  hungry." 

"I  thought  so,"  said  Nance.  "If  you're  sure  of 
winning  I'll  pack  up  a  stack  of  lunch  for  you." 

"Win!  You  bet  we  will,  Nance.  I'll  bring  the 
cakes  back  if  we  don't." 

"Bert!  Come  a  little  nearer!  Is  Bill  playing  with 
you  this  time?" 

"You  bet  he  is.  We're  a  strong  team  this  go. 
The  Kiewas  will  have  the  shine  taken  out  of  them 
to-day,  Nance." 

"Hope  you  do.  Now,  you  see  these  pasties.  They 
are  for  Bill.  Not  for  you  boys." 

"Alright,  sister,  Bill  and  nobody  else  has  one 
if  we  don't  win.  I'll  bring  them  back." 

"Yes.  Inside,"  roguishly  muttered  the  breezy 
Nance;  and  away  she  rushed  to  provide  the  cricket- 
ers' wants. 

Globe  trotters,  and  those  flitting  visitors  to  Aus- 
tralia, who  foolishly  diagnose  the  youth  of  this  land 
by  a  city  formula;  or  have  had  their  minds  warped 
by  saloon  deck  twaddle,  would  do  well  if  they  put 
in  a  few  months  beyond  the  sphere  of  city  life. 
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They  would  soon  discover  that  the  effeminate 
youths  who  are  always  dancing  attendance  on 
ladies  at  tennis,  golf,  or  garden  parties,  do  not  re- 
present Australia.  Neither  do  those  young  men 
whose  habitats  are  bar  parlours,  billiard  rooms  and 
theatres.  Their  characters  are  the  result  of  non- 
Australian  conditions.  European  conditions  produce 
European  character.  It  is  just  here  where  the  big 
city  is  a  menace  to  our  distinctness.  Thus,  our  true 
policy  is  the  establishment  of  inland  towns  where 
all  that  is  Australian  prevails.  To  know  the  real 
Australian  you  must  see  him  under  his  own  condi- 
tions. Those  conditions  are  not  American,  neither 
European. 

The  Bogong  township  was  all  alive  with  excite- 
ment when  the  day  for  the  cricket  match  between 
the  Yabbas  and  the  Kiewas  came  round.  The  youth 
and  middle  aged  from  sawmill,  splitters'  camp,  min- 
ing camps  and  farms  in  the  numerous  valleys,  con- 
verged on  the  township.  This  match  had  been  the 
talk  for  weeks,  and  both  sides  were  sure  of  scoring 
a  victory.  Strapping,  wiry,  hardy  young  fellows, 
whose  wind  and  muscles  had  been  developed  by 
mountain  climbing  and  axe  swinging,  were  evenly 
matched.  Swift  and  furious  the  ball  was  bowled, 
played  and  hit.  There  was  no  marking  time,  no 
stonewalling  about  those  cricketers.  To  those 
mountain  valley  people,  the  man  who  could  send 
the  stumps  flying;  or  knock  the  ball  into  the  bush 
beyond  the  bounds  was  the  hero.  Nance's  brother 
was  what  they  called  "a  slogger."  On  this  par- 
ticular day  he  meant  business.  His  Yabba  Club 
must  win,  although  the  scores  stood  pretty  evenly 
towards  the  close  of  the  match.  Black  clouds  were 
gathering  in  the  south;  the  wind  had  dropped,  and 
an  oppressive  feeling  was  in  the  air.  Lightning 
flashed  and  lit  up  the  rising  blue  black  mass,  fol- 
lowed by  the  grumble  of  thunder  in  the  distance. 
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Bert  guessed  what  was  coming — a  soaker.  Their 
last  innings  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Would  the 
threatening  inky  water  held  in  suspense  above  their 
heads  come  down  and  swamp  out  the  pitch  and 
clear  the  field  before  they  had  topped  the  score  of 
the  Kiewas? 

Big  drops  of  water  tapped  the  ground  as  a  signal 
that  more  was  coming.  Ants  disappeared  into  their 
intricate  chambers.  Ground  spiders  tightly  closed 
their  trap-doors.  Cicada  stopped  their  rattle  and 
the  frogs  commenced  to  croak.  Chirp  and  song  of 
bird  ceased,  and  hollow  limbs  were  sought  and 
turned  into  safe  shelter  from  the  coming  storm. 
Grim  determination — in  spite  of  drops  and  streaks 
of  perspiration — outlined  the  faces  of  bowler  and 
batsman. 

"Two  more  runs  to  win!"  shouted  Bert,  just  as 
wind  and  rain  obliterated  all  sound  other  than  their 
own.  The  last  ball  of  the  last  "over"  was  sent  in 
as  straight  as  a  dart,  and  with  all  the  force  of  a 
bushman.  Noise  of  a  crack,  blending  with  thunder, 
was  heard  by  the  umpire  and  the  wicket  keeper. 
This  told  them  of  a  cricket  ball  rolling  through  an 
atmosphere  of  water  towards  the  bush.  That  driv- 
ing swing  of  the  batsman  gave  the  match  to  the 
Yabbas. 

For  two  hours  the  people  waited  the  passing  of 
the  storm.  It  rained  and  blew  until  the  creeks — 
which,  a  short  time  before,  were  dry  watercourses- 
were  now  noisy,  dashing,  spraying  torrents  of  dis- 
coloured water,  rolling  logs  and  stones  before  them. 
Bert  was  feeling  anxious  about  his  father,  mother 
and  sister  at  home;  so,  mounting  their  steeds, 
Geordie  and  he  faced  the  storm  at  once.  The  splen- 
did lunch  provided  by  Nance  was  untouched  in  the 
saddle  bags.  A  mile  on  the  track  they  were  met 
by  an  excited  rider. 
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"Lads!  There  is  something  wrong  up  your  way. 
A  terrible  cloud  burst  at  the  top  of  your  gully." 

"When?"  eagerly  asked  Bert. 

"About  an  hour  ago.  I  was  on  the  way  to  get  our 
sheep  out  of  the  river  paddock.  I  saw  the  lowering 
black  cloud,  and  just  after  I  heard  the  rushing 
water,  and  then  the  rolling  of  rocks  and  falling  of 
trees.  It  was  awful  at  the  old  crossing  of  the 
Vabba.  Talk  about  sluicing;  the  whole  country  side 
is  in  it." 

"Why  didn't  you  go  on?"  chipped  in  Geordie. 
"You  might  have  helped  them  at  home." 

"Go  on!  It  would  have  been  certain  death  to 
myself  and  horse.  Thought  it  better  to  tear  back 
and  let  you  know,  and  go  with  you.  We'll  have  to 
get  round  the  top  of  the  gully.  No  chance  any  other 
way.  Did  Bill  start  for  home?" 

"Yes!  a  little  before  we  did.  He  rode  off  home 
along  the  bottom  road.  As  soon  as  the  match  was 
over  Bill  cleared  for  home." 

Before  they  got  to  where  a  track  branched  off  to 
lead  them  up  the  Range,  a  scene  met  their  gaze 
which  filled  the  two  brothers  with  dread.  The  Gully 
Creek — from  where  it  emerged  from  the  hills,  to  the 
junction  with  the  Yabba — had  gone.  In  its  place, 
earth,  rocks,  logs,  and  limbs,  and  torn  up  brush- 
wood formed  a  boundary  of  wreckage.  And,  as  far 
as  they  could  see,  their  paddocks  were  now  a  float- 
ing mass  of  bracken  and  small  scrub.  The  Yabbn 
flats  were  for  miles  covered  with  a  thin  solution  of 
mud  and  tree  debris.  That  which  a  few  hours  be- 
fore was  n  smiling  scene  of  Australian  plenty,  was 
now  devastation.  It  was  too  true.  A  cloud,  burst- 
ing near  the  top  of  the  Range  where  there  was  a 
hanging  valley — a  ledge  of  loose  stone  and  earth — 
had  caused  an  avalanche  of  earth,  stone  and  water. 
This  had  rushed  into  Drake's  Gully  and  went  down 
like  a  racing  wall  carrying  everything  before  it, 
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Fern,  scrub  and  tree;  all  had  gone.  Then,  in  its 
mad  rush,  it  had  burst  on  to  the  flat  and  spread  and 
buried  fences,  gardens  and  cattle. 

"Good  God,  Bert!  What  about  poor  mother  and 
dad?" 

"And  Nance!    I  wish  we  had  been  home." 

"So  do  I,  Bert!    But  what  can  we  do?" 

"Do!  You  gallop  back  to  Browns'  and  get  a  set 
of  plough  lines.  Then  I'll  pick  out  the  high  places 
with  Darky.  He  is  sure  footed.  You  can  follow,  and 
if  we  get  into  deep  stuff  you  can  haul  us  out." 

"I  see!  And  then  we'll  reach  mother,"  said 
Geordie,  and  away  he  galloped  for  the  lines. 

In  ten  minutes  the  two  brothers  were  pushing 
their  way  through  thickets  of  Dogwood  and  Christ- 
mas Bush  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  sea  of  debris 
in  a  line  with  their  home.  Darky — Bert's  favourite 
horse — seemed  to  understand  their  mission  of 
rescue,  for  every  forward  step,  in  slowly-moving 
water  and  shifting  stones,  was  taken  very  carefully. 
With  all  this  care,  Bert  and  his  horse  would  have 
stumbled  into  deep  water  had  not  Geordie— who  was 
following  on  a  firm  bottom — been  connected  with 
them  by  the  plough  lines.  Rolling  timber  occasion- 
ally nearly  knocked  the  horses  off  their  feet.  Thus, 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  and  risk  of  life  that  the 
two  lads  worked  their  way  to  a  granite  outcrop 
which  the  inundation  had  not  covered.  Up  to  this 
the  tops  of  trees  and  torn  up  saplings  had  blocked 
the  view  and  made  it  impossible  to  identify  the 
position  of  home,  or  where  it  once  was.  The  lads 
were  beginning  to  lose  hope. 

"Let  us  give  a  cop-ee,  Bert!  They  may  hear  us 
above  the  noise.  It  is  not  so  bad  as  when  we  got 
in." 

"Thank  God,  Geordie;  the  flood  is  going  down. 
But  I'm  afraid  everything  has  gone  with  it!  Anv- 
how,  let  us  coo-ee  till  we  get  an  answer." 
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As  with  one  voice,  they  sent  the  ringing,  far- 
reaching  coo-ee  above  the  sound  of  wind  and  water. 
This  was  repeated,  and  then  they  listened  for  an 
answer. 

"By  all  that's  good,  Geprdie!  That's  Dad's 
coo-ee.  Hark!  There  it  is  again.  Can't  you  hear  it?" 

"My  word,  Bert,  you're  right.  I  can  just  hear 
him.  Right  enough,  it  is  dad.  Thank  God  for  that." 

"Yes!  And  as  sure  as  'stars  are  stars,'  that 
coo-ee  is  coming  from  home.  Can't  you  see  the 
siding  of  the  old  coach  track  from  Mitta  to  the 
Nobbies?  Our  house  was  just  on  a  line  between 
them.  But  where  are  the  house,  stacks  and  stables?" 

"There  it  is,  Bert!  I  can  see  it  right  through  that 
clump  of  drifting  sand  and  scrub." 

"You're  right.  I  can  see  it.  And,  good  luck, 
Geordie,  there's  smoke  coming  out  of  the  chimney. 
Come  on!  We  can  reach  them.  I  know  the  ground 
rises  from  here,  and  now  she's  going  down  there 
will  be  less  water  as  we  near  the  house." 

"Go  on,  then!  I'll  follow.  Only  we  must  keep  on 
with  the  coo-ee  to  let  them  know  we  are  coming." 

It  took  some  time  to  work  and  wade  in  and  out 
of  the  debris,  and  to  steer  clear  of  the  deep  accumu- 
lations of  mud.  At  last  they  were  nearing  the 
home.  Only  the  dwelling  house  to  tell  of  home.  To 
spell  their  horses,  as  it  was  heavy  work  for  them, 
and  to  give  another  coo-ee,  they  rested  for  a  few 
moments. 

"Geordie,  Hark!  Listen!  That's  mother's  voice. 
I  can  hear  her  trying  to  coo-ee.  She  never  did  man- 
age it." 

"Thank  God  for  that,  Bert.  Don't  care  a  rap  now 
I  know  poor  old  mum  is  safe.  But  what  about 
Nance?" 

"That's  what  I'm  thinking.  Wonder  Nance  hasn't 
coo-eed.  We'd  have  heard  her  long  ago." 
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"I  guess  she's  gone  after  us,  Bert.  That's  about 
it." 

Dad  heaved  a  big  sigh,  mother  cried  and  smiled, 
when  the  two  brave  lads  stood  up  to  their  knees  in 
water  on  the  verandah  of  the  house  in  which  they 
had  been  born. 

"Never  mind,  Mum:  the  water  is  going  down,  and 
we  are  all  alive,"  said  Geordie. 

"God's  mercies  are  great,  my  boys.  '  We  must 
be  thankful.  Did  you  see  Nance?" 

"No;  we  thought  she  was  here,"  said  Bert. 
"When  the  flood  came  down  and  started  rolling 
to  the  coach  track  across  the  flat,  Nance  thought 
of  the  coach,  which  was  due.  At  once  she  ran  ahead 
of  the  waters  to  warn  them  before  they  got  over  the 
brow." 

"My  stars,  mother,  I'd  forgotten  about  the 
coach." 

"Yes,"  said  Dad;  "if  it  had  got  on  to  the  flat, 
they  would  have  been  caught  in  a  trap,  as  sure  as 
a  gun." 

"That  is  just  it,"  said  the  mother.  "Nance  could 
see  that.  It  was  a  race  for  her.  The  water  was  up 
to  her  waist  just  before  she  was  over  the  last  cul- 
vert. We  could  see  her  piling  branches  across  the 
track  on  the  hill  to  warn  the  coach.  Then  she  tried 
to  get  back  to  us,  but  it  was  too  late.  My  poor 
girl!  My  poor  girl!"  sighed  the  mother. 

"Nance  is  all  right,  you  bet,  mother,"  said  Bert. 
"I  never  saw  her  in  a  fix  she  could'nt  get  over." 

"I  keep  telling  mother  Nance  is  safe,"  said  Dad. 
"But,  lads,  it  would  be  as  well  for  you  to  go  after 
her.  We  are  safe  now.  I  think  when  she  couldn't 
get  back  to  us,  she  went  on  to  Bolton's,  and  gave 
them  warning,  too." 

"That's  where  Nance  is,  I  know,"  added 
Geordie.  "She  always  blushes  when  I  say  'Billy 
Bolton." 
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"Blushes,"  said  Bert.  "Why  she  threatened  to 
box  my  ears  the  other  day  when  I  said  'Billy  Bee' 
instead  of  Busy  Bee.'  ' 

"Hold  your  tongue,  you  boys!  That's  Nance's 
coo-ee,"  said  the  mother.  "Hark!  Do  you  think 
I've  forgotten  the  voice  of  my  girl?" 

Geordie  started  laughing.  "Yes,  mother!  And 
I  can  hear  Bill's  voice.  I  told  you  so." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  all  sitting  on  tables 
discussing  the  disaster,  and  waiting  for  the  water 
to  leave  the  house. 

"Nance  saved  the  coach  and  all  our  cattle,  any- 
how," said  Bill.  "We  just  had  time  to  get  our  cows 
and  sheep  out  of  the  bottom  paddock  and  on  the  hill. 
The  flood  caught  up  to  us  just  as  we  reached  the 
high  ground.  It  was  a  shaver,  I  can  tell  you." 

"Did  you  see  the  coach?" 

"Yes;  Bob  told  me  he  saw  Nance  blocking  the 
roadway,  and  guessed  something  was  up.  Allan's, 
Little's,  and  Dirk's  houses  have  all  gone.  Fortu- 
nately no  lives  lost." 

"You  surprise  me,  Bill!  Dirk's  house  gone! 
What  a  lot  must  have  come  down." 

"A  lot,  Mr.  Drake.  Why,  it  has  covered  the 
Yabba  with  a  foot  of  silt.  The  puzzle  to  me  is  your 
house  didn't  go.  We  all  thought  you  had  been 
swept  away.  It  came  from  your  gully." 

"My  patent  top  fence  saved  us.  It  turned  the 
force  of  the  first  rush  of  water,  and  gave  a  footing 
for  the  soil  and  rocks  to  pile  up  and  make  a  kind 
of  breakwater.  We  would  otherwise  all  have  been 
buried  alive,  house  and  everything.  Folk  used  to 
laugh  at  my  fence.  They  won't  now." 

Looking  towards  Nance,  Bill  said,  "That's  the 
sort  of  fence  I'll  have  round  my  house." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  Geordie. 

When  Drake  selected,  it  was  the  custom  to  form 
temporary  fences  of  logs  and  brushwood.  Then 
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when  fortune  smiled,  replace  them  with  post  and 
rail  fence.  Drake,  on  striking  a  line  for  the  fence 
near  the  foot  of  the  hills,  noticed  a  row  of  giant 
trees — blue  gums.  These  ran  about  two  hundred 
feet  high,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  through. 
They  were  felled,  so  as  to  form  the  fence.  A  solid, 
everlasting,  immovable  fence.  Years  had  firmly 
bedded  them,  and  thus  were  able  to  turn  the  torrent 
of  water,  earth,  and  stones.  The  house  was  saved. 

Fortunately  for  the  Drakes  and  others,  the  clouds 
and  rain  vanished  with  the  daylight.  A  clear,  full 
moon  rose  above  the  high  ridges,  and  revealed  the 
widespread  desolation  caused  by  the  storm.  By 
midnight,  the  three  young  fellows,  with  the  help  of 
shovels,  hastened  the  last  inch  of  water  out  of  the 
house,  and  gave  Nance  and  mother  a  hand  in  fixing 
up  a  square  midnight  dinner.  All  hearts  joined  in 
when  Drake  said  "Grace"  at  that  meal. 

Next  day,  when  Drake  and  his  wife  took  in  the 
extent  of  damage  and  loss  which  had  come  upon 
them,  he  said,  "Ah,  well,  it's  just  like  my  luck. 
We'll  get  over  it.  It  don't  matter,  much.  We  have 
got  each  other  and  the  children,  so  it's  all  right, 
mother.  We  won't  worry. 

And  there  it  ended. 

Bill,  on  the  s.s.  Valletta,  after  his  word  fight  with 
the  States  man,  walked  to  where  his  wife — Mrs. 
Bolton — was  enjoying  the  coastal  scenes  of  Italy 
from  a  seat  on  the  promenade  deck. 

"Nance,  my  beauty,  you  saw  that  ir.an  I  was 
talking  with?" 

"Yes,  Bill.  I  was  wondering  how  rruch  longer 
you  would  be.  I  don't  like  him.  He  h?  s  too  much 
'put  on'  about  him.  Our  Yabba  boys  wculd  call  him 
a  'skite." 

"That's  right,  Nance.  I  pricked  his  balloon  for 
him.  You  should  have  heard  what  he  said  about 
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Australia.     As  long  as  we  are  on  this  steamer  he 
won't  line  up  to  me,  I  know." 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,  Bill.  What  did  he  say  about 
our  country?  Only  don't  forget  this  is  our  honey- 
moon." 

Drawing  his  deck  chair  nearer  to  hers,  he  related 
all  the  States  man  had  said  about  the  absence  of 
rivers  and  mountains  from  Australia. 

"That  is  rich.  I  wish  he  had  been  with  us  when 
the  flood  was  on,  and  tho-  -1  land-slide  which 
nearly  ruined  our  parents,  Bill." 

"Yes,  Nance,  that  was  a  rough  time.  Poor  old 
dad,  all  his  castles  fell  to  the  ground.  But  it  all 
turned  out  for  the  best.  It  forced  Bert,  Geordie, 
and  myself  right  out.  We  would  never  have  struck 
that  reef,  which  set  us  all  on  our  pins  again,  and 
we  would  not  have  been  here." 

"Dear  old  Dad.  It  is  strange.  Look  at  this 
letter,  which  has  just  come  on  board.  I  was  read- 
ing it  when  you  were  yarning  to  that  bounce.  Poor 
Dad.  he  was  nearly  the  discoverer  of  a  rich  quartz 
reef." 

"Look  here,  Nance,  I  am  beginning  to  believe 
that  Providence  has  something  to  do  with  these 
matters.  Riches  spoil  some  individuals.  Your  Dad 
is  just  right  as  he  is.  A  great  find  of  gold,  would 
spoil  him." 

"I  hope  it  will  not  change  my  Bill.  If  it  does, 
I'll  wsh  we  had — 

Bill  rendered  the  finishing  of  that  sentence  im- 
possible. 
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BRITISH  brig  stood  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Snowy  River.  She  had  sighted  Cape  Howe 
after  a  voyage  of  160  days,  including 
breaks  at  Cape  Town  and  Albany  for 
watering  purposes.  From  this  most  easterly  point 
of  Australia  she  dropped  down  to  the  Snowy.  Her 
sails  were  hanging  listlessly,  waiting  for  a  breeze 
to  put  her  over  the  bar  into  the  river.  Once  inside, 
there  was  plenty  of  shelter  and  swinging  room. 

"Well,  Harford,  and  what  do  you  think  of  Aus- 
tralia now?" 

"It's  alright,  Captain.  I  never  thought  it  was 
like  this.  We  expected  to  see  miles  of  glimmering 
sand,  backed  up  with  a  blue  coloured  rocky  range 
in  the  distance." 

"And  with  'glittering  sand'  on  the  other  side?" 

"Yes,  Captain,  that  is  so." 

"Aye!  And  my  stars,  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't 
make  out  where  those  ideas  came  from,  unless  it 
is  out  of  pure  cussedness.  Do  you  know,  the  last 
time  I  went  from  here  to  Liverpool  after  a  whaling 
trip,  the  foc'sle  orators  told  the  chaps  that  all  round 
Australia  it  was  'Sand  as  hot  as  fire.'  Mark  you, 
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they  hadn't  seen  a  bit  of  Australia,  so  I  put  it  down 
to  the  bad  luck  we  had  with  the  whales." 

"My  wife  and  I  are  simply  amazed.  Look  at  those 
big  palm-like  ferns.  They  must  be  tree-ferns.  Why, 
I  never  imagined  tree-ferns  growing  at  the  base 
of  a  cliff  facing  the  sea." 

"They  are  ferns,  right  enough,  Harford.  I  took 
some  of  the  stems  to  the  old  land  from  here." 

"But  you  know  I  did  not  bargain  for  this.  My 
land  is  25  miles  north-east  from  the  mouth  of  this 
river.  I  had  calculated  upon  having  open  country 
to  travel  through  until  the  hills  were  reached.  Look 
at  it.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  scan,  it  is  all  forest. 
No  open  land  to  be  seen." 

A  five  knot  breeze  sprang  up.  Soon  all  hands  were 
busy,  and  the  captain  braced  himself  for  the  difficult 
bit  of  navigation  before  him.  Fortunately,  there 
was  a  fresh  in  the  river,  owing  to  the  recent  heavy 
rains  in  the  highlands.  This  enabled  the  brig  to 
ride  over  the  bar  without  a  hitch,  and  soon  the 
captain  had  her  securely  fastened  to  giant  Honey- 
suckle trees  growing  on  the  beach.  These  are  very 
remarkable  trees.  They  are  Banksias,  and  have 
got  the  name  Honeysuckle  from  the  honey  which 
is  stored  up  in  their  dense  and  large  spikes  of  flow- 
ers. Some  of  these  are  over  nine  inches  in  length 
and  two  inches  through.  The  florets  are  so  packed 
together  as  to  resemble  cylindrical  sponges,  out  of 
which  you  can  squeeze  honey.  On  the  top  of  each 
spike  there  is  a  tough  velvet-like  cushion,  and  it  is 
a  common  sight  to  see  parrots  gripping  this  cushion 
and  poising  themselves  over  to  get  at  the  honey. 
The  flower  spikes  are  all  colours  from  green  to 
orange.  Travelling  through  an  old  grove  of  these 
coastal  trees  gives  a  strange  impression.  The  rough 
granulated,  non-shedding,  iron-grey  bark;  the 
gnarled  and  crooked  stems  and  branches;  with  the 
large,  leathery,  toothed,  silvery  and  dark  green 
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leaves  towards  the  ends  of  the  branches,  form  a 
tree  which  is  very  weird  and  ancient.  This  tree  is  a 
striking  feature  in  the  coastal  regions  of  Australia. 

It  was  not  a  light  job  to  get  the  cargo  from  the 
brig  on  to  the  shore.  It  consisted  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs,  carts,  waggons,  implements,  stores 
and  clothing.  A  temporary  camp  was  formed,  as 
the  journey  inland  was  not  to  be  undertaken  until 
the  way  was  examined.  Captain  Hobbs,  of  the 
"Sea  Bird,"  had  fulfilled  his  contract  to  bring  and 
land  near  the  Snowy  River  Mr.  Harford,  family, 
servants,  men  and  all  his  belongings.  The  long 
voyage  had  thrown  them  very  much  together,  and 
now,  when  the  wind  and  tide  were  at  their  best  for 
Captain  Hobbs  to  get  his  brig  out  into  the  ocean 
again,  feelings  difficult  to  express  possessed  them. 

"Harford!  By  all  that's  good,  I  don't  like  this.  To 
clear  out  and  leave  you  all  here  in  this  lonely  place, 
is  as  bad  as  abandoning  a  ship.  If  you  were  all 
men  I  wouldn't  feel  it;  but  your  bonnie  daughters, 
and  Mrs.  Harford,  and  the  governess." 

"That  is  the  charm  of  it,  Hobbs.  We  are  all  here 
and  in  a  glorious  land.  If  these  regions  had  been 
desolate,  then  our  lot  would  have  been  preferable 
to  living  in  England.  So-called  society  will  never 
see  me  and  my  wife  again.  We  are  determined  on 
that  point." 

"I  understand.  Had  I  been  in  your  place,  no 
doubt,  I  would  be  doing  as  you  are  doing.  No  mis- 
take about  it,  human  nature  is  a  puzzle." 

"Especially  when  it  is  your  own  blood  and 
amongst  cultured  people.  Had  the  forging  and 
conspiring  been  done  by  riff-raff  it  would  not  have 
affected  me.  But  there,  I  am  done  with  it.  We  are 
here.  This  is  our  adopted  land.  If  you  meet  any 
of  them  you  are  at  liberty  to  explain  why,  and 
what,  I  have  done.  ' 

"Nothing   would   give   me  greater  delight,  Har- 
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ford.  Let  me  have  the  chance,  and  if  ever  a  craft 
sailed  a  sea,  I'd  sail  into  them.  The  polished 
swindlers." 

"Pardon  me,  Captain;  'Would-be  swindlers.'  ' 

Whilst  this  last  conversation,  between  Mr.  Har- 
ford  and  Captain  Hobbs,  was  going  on,  a  similar 
talk  was  being  whispered  by  the  mate  of  the  brig, 
and  the  governess. 

"I  wonder  what  your  address  will  be,  Miss  Holt?" 

"Really,  I  do  not  know.  I  asked  Mr.  Harford  and 
he  said,  'Snowy  River,  Victoria,  Australia.'  That 
is  conditional  on  the  existence  of  a  post  office, 
which  I  don't  think  there  is  by  the  appearance  of 
the  country." 

"The  only  sign  of  whites  when  we  were  after 
those  kangaroos  were  bullock  tracks  through  the 
bush.  And  when  we  pulled  up  stream  in  the  dinghy, 
we  saw  traces  of  landings;  but  no  buildings.  There 
must  be  people  living  somewhere.  Anyhow,  with 
your  permission,  I'll  write." 

"That  will  be  good  of  you.  Don't  forget.  But — 
but — what  is  your  address,  Mr.  Lee?" 

"Sailors'  Home,  Wells-street,  London." 

"Thank  you.  Now,  if  we  find  a  post  office,  I  will 
post  one  to  you.  Good-bye.  The  captain  is  com- 
ing; you  have  to  get  on  board  now." 

For  two  hours  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  from 
the  cliff  could  be  seen  by  the  captain  and  mate. 
Then  the  two  groups  were  obliterated  by  distance, 
and  a  new  life  in  a  new  world  started  for  those  on 
shore. 

Often  and  often,  on  the  voyage  to  London — after 
loading  with  wool  at  Sydney — Hobbs  and  Lee  spoke 
of  the  unique  cargo  they  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Snowy. 

"You  were  mighty  sweet  on  the  governess,  Lee. 
Did  she  ever  tell  you  why  Harford  picked  up  all  his 
dunnage  and  cleared  out  of  England?" 
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"Not  a  word,  captain." 

"Well!  let  me  give  you  a  bit  about  it.  I  don't 
want  to  turn  in  for  another  half-hour." 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it.  I  may  as  well  admit 
it:  I  am  getting  sweeter  on  the  governess  than 
ever." 

"Don't  blame  you,  Lee.     She  is  a  brave,     noble 
young  woman,  and  no  mistake  about  it.  Now,  where 
shall  I  start?     Oh!  I  know.     Harford,  as  you  know, 
is  a  gentleman  by  birth.  His  dad  had  large  estates 
in  Buckinghamshire  and  two  London  residences.  He 
has  two  brothers  and  two  sisters.  All  married  and 
mixed  up  with  high  society.    George,  that's  the  one 
we  landed  at  the  Snowy,  was  evidently  more  of  a 
county  squire  than  a  town  swell,  as  they  call  them. 
The  old  gent,  had  no  favourites  in  the  family,  and 
left  them  an  estate  each,  and  an  equal  interest  in 
some  foreign  investment  which  was  a  big  paying 
concern.     George,  being  the  youngest,  and  rarely 
showing  himself  in  London,  left  the  foreign  invest- 
ment affairs  in  the  hands  of  his  brothers.  Whenever 
they  saw  him  it  was  always:  'This  foolish  specula- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  old  governor.  Nothing  in  it.' 
This  went  on  for  several  years,  until  one  day  George 
got  a  letter  from  a  speculating  firm  offering     him 
£10,000  for  his  interest  in  this  very  concern.  Not 
being  the  fool  his  brothers  and  sisters  took  him  to 
be,  he  set  a  detective  at  work  to  unearth  all  par- 
ticulars.    His  two  brothers  and  two     sisters     had 
forged  his  name  for  years,   and  divided  his  share. 
To  guard  against  imprisonment,  if  bowled  out,  they 
cunningly  obtained  a  letter  from     George     giving 
them  power  to  receive  certain  monies  which     had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  investment.  But,  by  omitting 
certain  words,  they  could  use  it  in  all  cases.     This 
so  disgusted  him  with  humanity     that  he  sold  his 
interest  to  the  speculators,  and  also  his  estate.  He 
got  into  touch  with     the     Australian     authorities, 
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bought  thousands  of  acres  somewhere  back  in  the 
mountains  and  cleared  out,  bag  and  baggage,  with 
his  family.  Two  of  his  men  and  their  wives  and  the 
brave  governess  volunteered  to  go  with  them.  Now, 
you've  got  the  yarn.  I'm  going  below.  Good  night." 

"Good  night,  captain,"  said  the  mate. 

For  the  next  three  hours,  as  that  typical  English 
sailor  paced  the  poop  deck,  he  more  than  once  for- 
got to  roar  out  "Six  bells  forward,  there!"  or  what- 
ever the  number  was.  His  thoughts  were  at  the 
Snowy  River,  and  ships'  bells  got  mixed  up  with 
those  Bell  Birds  in  the  bush  which  the  governess 
got  him  to  admire. 

That  country  drained  by  the  Snowy,  Cann,  Brod- 
ribb,  Benn,  and  Genoa  rivers,  is  a  mixture  of  gran- 
ite, limestones,  silurian  slates  and  shales,  volcanic 
overflows  and  influences,  with  vast  areas  of  rich 
upper  tertiary  deposits.  At  times  you  travel  for 
miles  up  and  down  tilted  and  decomposed  silurian 
hills  covered  with  forest.  Then  a  sudden  change  into 
granite  country,  enriched  by  volcanic  remains,  and 
thus  carrying  heavier  forest.  Vast  deposits  of  con- 
glomerates and  coarse  and  fine  gravel,  indicating 
old  river  beds  and  raised  sea  beaches,  are  continu- 
ally met  with.  These  areas  are  also  clothed  with 
fair-sized  trees  and  undergrowth.  All  along  the 
west,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Snowy  to  Eden,  in  New 
South  Wales,  the  land  is  fairly  high  and  of  a  rich 
sandy  loam,  supporting  a  mixture  of  Tea  tree,  Ti- 
tree,  Honeysuckles,  Bottlebrushes,  Acacias  and 
Messmates.  Here  and  there  the  river  flats  widen 
out  and  form  large  areas  of  the  richest  land  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  to  have 
richer  land  than  the  Snowy  and  Cann  river  flats. 
Before  the  advent  of  Europeans  these  flats  were 
clothed  with  a  dense  jungle  of  ferns,  shrubs,  climb- 
ers and  trees.  A  tangled  mass  of  sub-tropical  vege- 
tation similar  to  what  we  have,  here  and  there,  all 
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over  Australia;  but  more  especially  from  the  Snowy, 
in  Victoria,  to  Cairns,  in  Queensland.  Starting 
with  low  hills  near  the  coast,  thij  intricate  maze  of 
rounded  hill  and  dale  rises  higher  and  higher  until 
the  contorted  backbone  of  the  Australian  Alps  is 
attained.  All  the  way  it  is  forest,  forest,  forest. 
There  are  billions  of  pounds  worth  of  timber,  Blue 
Gum,  Stringy  Bark,  Grey  Box,  Mahogany,  Kamuka, 
Ironbark  and  Bloodwoqd  abounding  in  all  direc- 
tions. These  forest  giants  indicate  rich  soil;  so 
that  when  the  forests  have  gone,  man  will  revel  in 
clover,  rye  grass  and  cocksfoot  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent. In  addition,  this  Switzerland  part  of  Aus- 
tralia has  a  bracing  climate,  second  to  none  in  the 
world. 


"Got  stuck?" 

"Yes!  A  bit." 

"Been  here  some  time?" 

"Yes!    A  bit." 

"Give  ya  hand,  if  ya  like." 

"Right.  The  wife's  sick  a  this.  We've  been  a 
month  on  the  track  already." 

"Oh!  Where  did  ya  come  from?" 

"Bairnsdale." 

"Bairnsdale!  You  must  be  one  of  the  Jukes? 
Bother  me  if  I  didn't  think  I'd  seen  you  before.  Of 
course,  you  married  Sarah." 

"That's  it.  She's  over  in  the  Mia  Mia,  on  the 
high  ground  there.  When  the  waggon  bedded  in 
this  hole  we  camped,  and  have  been  waiting  for 
the  track  to  dry  and  harden  up  a  bit." 

"Right!  I  see.  And  I'm  just  in  time  to  help  you 
out.  But  I  must  have  a  yarn  with  Sarah,  first.  You 
know  this  does  remind  me  of  when  dad  and  all  of 
us  waggoned  it  up  from  Orbost  We  often  ^ot 
stuck  for  days,  and  had  to  blaze  our  tracks  and 
make  roads  as  we  went  along.  I  was  only  a  lad, 
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then,  but  I've  never  forgotten  it.  The  old  dad  and 
mum  were  made  of  good  stuff.  They  relished  it. 
Dad  often  said:  'Now  this  is  what  I  call  real  en- 
gineering.' " 

Young  Harford  helped  the  young  selector  Jukes 
to  dig  his  way  out  by  putting  in  the  place  of  the 
deep  mud,  timber  and  bark.  And,  as  he  was  going 
to  the  same  locality,  they  joined  together.  Four 
stages  on  they  got  into  limestone  country  and  came 
upon  a  group  of  settlers — all  apparently  doing  well. 
Here  they  rested  to  give  the  bullock  team  a  spell 
for  two  days.  The  last,  being  Sunday,  gave  the 
three  an  opportunity  of  attending  a  religious  service 
in  a  long  slab  hut  with  a  bark  roof.  The  seats  were 
adzed  broad  slabs,  resting  on  logs.  At  one  end  there 
was  a  large  clay  and  stone  fire  place;  at  the  other, 
a  large  opening,  which  was  blocked  with  two  sheets 
of  bark  at  night  time.  The  roof  was  of  stringy 
bark,  held  firm  by  a  framework  of  poles;  the  ends 
projecting  at  the  gables  to  give  the  whole  edifice 
an  ecclesiastical  appearance.  Two  semi-circular 
logs — the  smaller  one  resting  on  the  larger — made 
an  admirable  pulpit.  No  chance  of  the  preacher 
knocking  it  over.  This  was  in  the  corner  at  the  fire 
end  of  the  building;  no  doubt,  with  a  view  to  "fire 
the  parson  up."  On  this  particular  Sunday  night, 
a  popular  lay  bush  preacher  was  to  officiate.  Set- 
tlers had  come  in  from  miles  round,  and  when  young 
Harford  and  his  two  friends  entered  the  building 
they  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  seat.  Before 
the  preacher  arrived  standing  space  was  packed. 
But  what  a  congregation.  No  starch,  no  feathers, 
no  flaunting  finery.  Just  a  crowd  of  young  people — 
not  one  over  40  }rears — as  natural  and  unconven- 
tional as  possible.  Second  to  none  in  build,  manli- 
ness and  womanliness,  sturdy,  bright  and  as  inde- 
pendent as  their  hills,  and  yet  with  reverence.  All 
chatter  stopped  when  the  preacher  walked  into  the 
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bark  chapel.  He  was  evidently  well  and  favourably 
known.  The  quiet  smile  of  recognition  which  passed 
from  the  pulpit  to  different  parts  of  the  building 
told  of  brotherhood.  The  preacher  was  amongst 
friends  who  were  not  accustomed  to  seeing  men  in 
the  pulpit  who  had  come  straight  from  the  bandbox 
and  the  mirror.  Thus  his  travel-stained  face,  ruf- 
fled hair  and  mud-spotted  coat  and  leggings  caused 
no  distraction.  In  their  hearts  they  were  saying: 
"Bless  him.  He  has  come  a  long  way  to  talk  to 
us."  There  .was  no  organ,  and  the  preacher  added 
to  his  offices  that  of  singing  master.  But  how  they 
sang  the  glorious  old  hymns:  "Rock  of  Ages," 
"Jesus,  Lover  of  my  Soul,"  "There  is  a  Fountain," 
and  "Abide  with  Me."  Slabs  of  wood  and  sheets 
of  bark  could  not  confine  the  sound  of  heart  sing- 
ing. It  passed  out  into  the  tall,  deep  forests,  and 
vibrated  up  mountain  sides.  Bush  people  out  of 
touch  with  religion  were  made  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence by  this  joyous  sound  of  Zion's  songs.  The 
prayers  were  brief,  the  sermon  topical,  anecdotal 
and  illustrative,  given  in  an  earnest,  sympathetic 
manner.  It  was  a  man  of  experience  talking  to  his 
fellow  beings  on  eternal  things.  On  finishing  the 
first  part  of  this  bush  service,  the  preacher  an- 
nounced an  "After  Meeting,"  thus  permitting  any 
who  so  desired,  to  leave  the  building.  All  remained, 
with  the  exception  of  half-a-dozen  young  men,  who 
had  over  twenty  miles  to  go  before  reaching  home. 
Simple  choruses  were  sung,  parts  of  Scripture 
quoted;  and  then  the  preacher,  who  was  feeling  a 
little  fatigued,  called  a  volunteer  to  sing  a  solo.  In 
response  to  this  call,  a  fine,  well-built,  open-faced 
young  fellow,  away  back,  shouted  out,  "Right!  I 
will  sir." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  preacher.    "Come  up   to 
this  end  where  we  can  all  see  you." 

The  young  bushman  strode  up  to  the  front.  Then 
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clearing  his  throat,  facing  the  audience,  and  strik- 
ing an  attitude  worthy  of  his  effort,  he  struck  up 
"The  British  Lion."  Fortunately,  the  preacher  was 
not  orthodox.  He  enjoyed  the  earnestness  of  the 
singer  and,  at  the  end  of  the  song,  he  gripped  the 
songster  by  the  hand  and  said:  "God  bless  you. 
You  did  your  best.  It  was  splendid." 

Long  after  the  gathering  had  scattered,  snatches 
of  Christian  song  rang  through  the  forest  aisles, 
and  told  of  happy  people  making  tracks  home.  None 
regretted  the  distances  travelled  to  be  at  that 
bright,  simple  service. 

That  nignt  the  preacher  camped  at  the  nearest 
settler's  home.  He  had  ridden  70  miles,  along  a 
rough  track,  and  needed  a  good  rest.  Next  morn- 
ing, after  a  breakfast  worthy  of  a  bushman,  he 
felt  himself  again,  and  was  soon  in  conversation 
with  his  matronly  hostess. 

"Look  here,  Mrs.  Stubbs!  I  was  greatly  puzzled 
over  that  sailor-looking  man  last  night.  He  was 
sitting  between  your  Dick  and  Bob  Williams." 

"Yes!  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  He  belongs  to  the 
Harfords,  right  away  across  the  Snowy.  He  wants 
to  see  you.  So  I  told  him  to  come  round  this  morn- 
ing before  you  get  away." 

"So!  So!  I  see,"  said  the  preacher.  "I  noticed  him 
and  young  Harford  talking  together  after  the  meet- 
ing. Hope  everybody  got  home  safe.  It  was  a  great 
moon  for  the  tracks." 

"Just  the  very  thing,  sir.  Nobody  could  possibly 
come  and  go  on  a  dark  night.  How  thankful  people 
should  be  who  have  roads.  Think  we  will  ever  have 
roads  here,  sir?" 

"Yes!  Sure  as  eggs.  Politicians  are  at  last  waking 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  best  policy  is  to  provide 
facilities  for  the  people.  The  most  important 
facility  is  'good  roads.' ' 

"That's  just  what  my  man  says." 
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"Of  course.  And  anybody  with  brains  would  say 
the  same.  Had  the  Government  put  in  roads  all 
through  this  district  there  would  be  50  families 
where  we  have  one  to-day.  Families  mean  wealth 
and  power  to  a  nation." 

"Here  comes  that  sailor  chap.  So     I'll  clear." 

The  preacher  and  the  sailor — for  such  he  was — 
were  soon  "boxing  the  compass"  of  topics.  Then 
the  yarning  flagged.  The  sailor  became  fidgety  and 
the  preacher  could  see  that  he  wanted  to  speak  to 
him  about  an  unusual  matter. 
'You  married,  sir?" 

'Yes!     Thank  Heaven,"  said  the  preacher. 
'Ever  regretted  it?" 

'Yes!     That  I  didn't  get  married  before  I  did." 
'That's  encouraging,"  said  the  sailor.    "Do  you 
hitch  parties  up?" 

"No.  Our  parson  at  Orbost  does  the  job.  If 
you're  thinking  about  taking  on  a  wife,  he  can  fix 
you  up.  I  often  arrange  these  delicate  bits  of  busi- 
ness for  him." 

"Now,  that's  just  into  my  hands,"  said  the  sailor. 
"We  are  going  to  settle  at  Orbost." 

"Oh!  I  see.  Your — what  is  to  be — is  on  her  way 
out  from  the  old  land?" 

"She  was  a  few  years  ago.  Matters  are  reversed 
now.  I've  come  out  to  her." 

"And  who  might  your  magnet  be;  if  it's  a  fair 
question?"  said  the  preacher. 

"Harford's  governess." 

"You're  a  lucky  man.  She  is  an  angel.  Now  let 
us  have  all  particulars  and  we  will  have  you  spliced 
properly." 

The  Harfords  had  settled  and  built  a  commodious 
house  with  the  unlimited  quantities  of  limestone 
rocks.  These  sedimentary  limestones  lend  them- 
selves very  much  for  building  purposes,  being  easily 
squared.  Their  lands  were  drained  by  one  of  the 
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Snowy  River  tributaries,  and  consisted  mainly  of 
limestone  formation,  resulting  in  craggy  cliffs  and 
easy  slopes.  A  few  hours'  ride  from  the  Harfords' 
were  the  famed  Buchan  Caves,  unknown  before  the 
advent  of  Harford.  These  caves  are  very  charming, 
with  the  many  coloured  and  folding  masses  of 
stalactite  substance  arranged  on  the  walls,  as 
though  massive  curtains.  As  Harford' s  children 
grew  up,  these  caves  became  romantic  exploration 
spots,  and  the  topic  of  many  a  yarn.  Times  and 
seasons  had  favoured  the  whole  family,  and  now 
when  Mr.  Lee — the  mate  of  the  Seabird — had  turn- 
ed up  to  claim  his  betrothed,  not  one  relished  the 
idea  of  this  first  break.  However,  this  blow  fell 
very  lightly  when  Lee  agreed  to  take  charge  of  a 
property  at  Orbost  for  Mr.  Harford.  Then  all  the 
young  people  were  delighted  at  the  prospects  of  a 
wedding.  The  parson  was  to  be  brought  up  from 
Orbost  to  perform  the  ceremony.  The  first  wedding! 
What  an  event  for  the  youngsters. 

The  day  before  the  great  event  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  Parson,  preacher,  and  Lee  and  the  lot  had 
arrived.  Merry  chatter  and  banter  followed  the 
tea.  All  at  once  Harford  missed  his  second  daugh- 
ter. 

"Where's  Nance?  Why  isn't  Nancy  here?" 
"Nance,  Nance!"  said  the  mother.     "Whyv    dear 
me.     Of  course.    Where  did  I  see  her  last?  Children, 
where  did  you  see  her  last?" 

A  chorus  of  voices:   "Not  since  dinner,  Mother!" 

"There  now.    That  is  just  what  I  thought.  Nance 

has  been  at  the  cave  again.     That  is  where  she  is. 

Now  father,  you  must  forbid  her  going  there.      It 

will  end  in  her  being  lost." 

"Don't  worry,  ma.  Nance  is  alright.  Nature  will 
look  after  her.  She  is  nature's  child.  Why,  that 
scientist,  who  was  round  here  last  month,  told  me 
that  Nance  was  a  marvel.  She  could  tell  him  the 
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habit  of  every  plant  in  the  district;  and  the  tricks 
and  dodges  of  all  the  insects  and  birds  around. 
But  she  ought  to  be  here.  She  said  she  would." 

From  the  wide  balcony  of  the  house  the  father 
sent  out  a  ringing  coo-ee.  At  intervals  this  was 
done;  but  no  response.  The  sweet,  travelling 
coo-ee  of  Nance  was  not  heard.  When  midnight  ar- 
rived the  father  himself  became  anxious  and  sent 
two  of  his  men  on  horseback  to  "hurry  her  home." 
Two  hours  afterwards  they  returned.  No  trace  of 
Nance.  To  comfort  the  now  distracted  mother,  the 
father  reminded  her  of  Nance's  last  escapade- 
lost  for  two  days,  and  then  turned  up  smiling. 

"Yes!  but  dear.  To-day  is  the  wedding." 

"That's  nothing.  We  have  got  the  parson,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  and  all  the  bridesmaids.  We 
won't  let  any  of  them  go  until  the  wedding  is  over." 

At  daylight  all  hands  were  out.  Parson,  bride- 
groom and  preacher  included.  The  ceremony,  which 
was  fixed  for  12  noon,  was  put  off  until  Nance  was 
found.  She  was  tracked  by  expert  bushmen  to  a 
limestone  mountain  side.  Nance  had  often  declared 
there  were  caves  in  that  mountain.  Caves  where  it 
was  known  she  had  recently  explored  were  ex- 
amined. No  trace.  No  sound. 

The  preacher  had  girls  of  his  own,  and  Nance's 
great  love  for  nature's  god  had  drawn  her  very 
much  to  him.  This  accounted  for  the  unflagging 
efforts  on  his  part  to  find  her.  He  recollected  her 
telling  him  that  this  particular  slope  must  be  a  net- 
work of  caves.  This  led  him  to  wander  carefully 
over  it,  and  ever  and  anon  place  his  ear  to  the 
ground,  and  listen.  He  was  at  this  for  nearly  an 
hour  when  a  sound  touched  his  ear.  Looking  round 
he  noticed  3.  recently  disturbed  wombat's  hole, 
the  entrance  to  which  had  been  completely  blocked 
by  the  dislodgment  of  a  huge  boulder.  This  had 
rolled  down  and  was  bedded  in  the  bottom.  Exam- 
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ming  the  ground  carefully,  as  to  what  had  disturb- 
ed the  boulder,  he  saw  the  imprint  of  Nance's  foot. 
If  ever  a  coo-ee  sounded  in  Australia,  that  was  one. 
He  listened,  and  faintly  heard  Nance's  coo-ee.  It 
blended  with  the  others  from  on  top.  Picks,  crow- 
bars and  shovels  were  soon  at  work.  Nance  was 
rescued.  Her  first  words  were: 

"I  thought  that  boulder  moved  a  bit  when  I  was 
lowering  myself  down.  Lucky  I  had  a  lot  of 
candles  stowed  away  in  the  cave." 

"Yes.  And  lucky  our  preacher  knew  your  ways 
and  haunts.  If  he  hadn't  been  here,  we  would  have 
had  no  wedding  to-day." 

"Oh!  I  forgot  the  wedding.  The  lovely  frills,  folds 
and  icicles  of  this  beautiful  little  cave  made  me  for- 
get all  for  a  time.  Then,  when  I  found  the  outlet 
blocked,  thoughts  of  mother,  father  and  all  filled 
me." 

The  mate  and  the  governess  were  married  that 
night. 
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was  winter.  The  old  people  had  gone 
to  bed.  A  big  log  fire  was  blazing  on  the 
large  hearth  in  a  room  of  a  house  belong- 
—  ing  to  a  successful  orchardist.  Rachel,  the 
eldest  daughter,  had  persuaded  her  cousin  Alick  to 
ask  Yorky  for  a  yarn. 

"Tell  him,"  said  she,  "Dad  and  mum  are  going  to 
bed  early  and  we  will  all  sit  up  and  listen  as  long 
as  he  likes  to  talk."  Alick  d:d  as  his  fair  cousin 
told  him. 

"I'm  on,"  said  Yorky.  "Anything  to  please  the 
youngsters.  Bring  the  chairs  round  and  let  us  make 
ourselves  comfortable." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  A  semi-circle  of  happy 
expectant  faces  shut  in  the  fire.  This  was  not  the 
first  time  such  a  group  sat  around  that  hearth. 
Yorky's  visits  were  rare,  and  this  was  part  of  the 
visit. 

"Well,  youngsters,  as  I  was  coming  in  the  train 
to-day,  I  got  into  a  hot  argument  with  an  old  man 
who  was  adversely  criticising  you  Australians.  He 
was  making  out  that  you  were  a  lot  of  home  stick- 
ers, molly  coddlers  and  mother 's-apron-stringers. 
No  striking  out  for  yourselves.  No  initiative.  No 
love  for  adventure." 
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"Hah-Hah-Hah-Ha-a-h!"  the  group  chimed  out. 
"Who  was  he?" 

"An  old  chap  from  Scotland.  He  came  out  to  live 
in  a  house  at  Melbourne,  left  him  by  a  brother,  and 
a  pension  into  the  bargain.  I  walked  into  him. 
Why,  to  my  mind,  the  Australians'  worst  fault  is 
the  'move  on  habit.'  So  I  had  better  continue  the 
subject." 

"Right  Oh!  Only  work  in  something  about  birds 
and  trees." 

"I'll  do  that  right  enough.  You  see,  when  I  am 
stuck  for  something  to  talk  about,  I  drop  back  to 
nature." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Yorky,  we  are  ready  now," 
said  Rachel.  "Now  boys  be  very  quiet." 

"Some  years  ago  I  visited  the  Staghorn  and  Bird- 
nest  Fern  districts  of  Queensland.  Look  here,  you 
young  Australians!  Those  tropical  gullies  and  flat 
valleys  are  equal  to  anything  in  India;  or  anywhere 
else.  They  are  a  blend  of  Northern  New  Zealand 
and  tropical  Asiatic  vegetation.  Palms,  Cycads, 
Conifers,  Bignonias,  Crotons,  Aroids,  Ficoids  and 
Myrtoids  in  glorious  profusion  and  mixture.  A 
tangled  jungle,  with  the  Staghorn  and  Elkhorn 
(Platyciriums)  ferns  displaying  their  peculiar  fronds 
in  masses  on  the  sides  of  the  trunks  and  on  the 
limbs  of  old  trees. 

"You  see  the  Birdnest  Fern  (Neqtopteris)  mon- 
opolising large  patches  of  ground  with  its  immense 
circles  of  sword-like  leaves.  It  is  called  the  'bird- 
nest  fern'  from  the  resemblance  of  the  young  fronds 
down  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  to  newly  hatched 
birds.  These  unique  ferns,  set  in  the  midst  of  a 
federation  of  Indo-Austral-Oceanic  plant  life,  made 
me  wish  I  had  a  better  stocked  pantry.  You  see, 
my  bedroom,  kitchen  and  pantry  goods  were  all  on 
my  back.  It  was  the  ideal  simple  life.  You  are  al- 
ways moving  on,  it  saves  cleaning  up  the  house. 
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However,  by  studying  economy  in  the  tea  and  sugar 
line;  shooting  birds  only  for  food;  keeping  the 
tinder  box  dry  (I  had  no  matches  then)  and  taking 
up  a  notch  in  the  belt  occasionally,  I  reckoned  on 
having  eight  or  nine  days  in  that  Australian 
Paradise." 

"I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Yorky,"  said  Rachel.  "What 
do  you  mean  by  taking  up  a  notch  in  the  belt?" 

"That's  when  you're  hungry.  Tighten  the  belt 
round  you.  It  is  wonderful  how  it  eases  hunger." 

"I  see;  thank  you." 

"Following  my  customary  practice  of  camping  in 
a  romantic  spot;  I  made  a  couch  of  fern  fronds  on 
an  elevated  ledge  which  gave  me  a  clear  view  of 
my  delightful  surroundings.  What  a  time  I  had! 
How  my  eyes  feasted  and  feasted  again  on  the  dif- 
ferent natural  groupings  of  plants.  The  contrasts, 
blends  and  shades  of  types,  form,  habit  and  colour 
were  endless." 

"Wish  I  had  been  with  you." 

"Hold  your  tongue,  Lionel.  Don't  interrupt  Mr. 
Yorky,"  said  Rachel. 

"Well,  I  was  going  to  say.  Once  or  twice  when  I 
was  thus  lost — as  I  thought—  to  the  human  world; 
noises  of  cracking  bushes  caught  my  ears.  Lions! 
tigers!  flashed  into  my  mind  and  sent  my  heart 
down  to  my  boots.  Second  thoughts  told  me  I  was 
in  a  lionless,  tigerless  country.  This  brought  my 
heart  back  again  near  the  seventh  rib." 

"Which  is  that?"  questioned  Dick. 

"Mrs.  Yorky,"  said  the  cute  Lionel. 

"Will  you  boys  stop  interrupting,"  sternly  said 
Rachel. 

"Never  mind,  Rachel.  Dick's  right,  so  is  Lionel. 
I  put  the  noises  down  to  wallaby,  wombat  or  flying 
fox.  But  these  abrupt  disturbings  of  the  bush  soli- 
tude are  objectionable.  They  rub  up  the  wrong 
way.  I  am  so  glad  there  are  no  lions  in  Australia. 
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The  quadrupeds  are  peaceful  and  gentle  creatures 
here.  It's  the  birds  which  take  on  pugilism.  Do 
you  know!  If  I  were  in  the  pugnacious  and  betting 
line  I  would  back  our  magpie  against  the  birds  of 
the  world. 

"Between  Mildura  and  Wentworth  I  witnessed  a 
fight  in  mid-air,  between  an  eagle  and  a  magpie.  It 
lasted  for  nearly  two  hours,  feathers  flying  in  all 
directions,  and  finished  by  the  eagle  making  a  rapid 
retreat. 

"One  day,  near  the  Mitchell  River,  in  Gippsland, 
had  there  been  spectators,  they  would  have  wit- 
nessed a  combat  between  a  magpie  and  a  man.  I 
was  the  man.  He  stood  his  ground  in  the  middle 
of  a  four  acre  paddock,  and  rapidly  formed  himself 
into  a  revolving  square.  This  action  was  necessary 
to  repel  the  repeated  onslaughts  of  the  enemy.  He 
— the  bird — I  think  it  was  a  he — came  with  light- 
ning speed  and  boxed  the  compass  in  doing  it.  The 
ferocious  villain  not  only  did  that;  but  he  boxed  my 
ears  with  his  wing.  Glad  it  was  not  with  his  strong 
pincer  beak.  To  win  the  fight  I  had  to  run  for  a 
stick. 

"But  let  us  get  back  to  that  glorious  sylvan  re- 
treat in  Queensland.  It  was  a  huge  natural  con- 
servatory. On  the  branches  of  the  taller  trees, 
Dendrobes,  Cymbids,  and  Sarchochilus  Orchids 
were  in  great  profusion,  and  mixing  their  beautiful 
flowers  with  those  of  the  numerous  flowering  climb- 
ing plants.  You  will  thus  easily  understand  how 
loth  I  was  to  leave  such  a  place. 

"Powder  and  shot  cannot  last  for  ever.  Tea 
leaves,  after  boiling  them  three  times,  are  useless. 
Sugar  is  not  crystaliz'ing  out  of  the  earth;  nor  does 
it  appear  in  drops  on  the  bark  of  trees.  Flour  only 
makes  a  certain  number  of  Johnnie  cakes,  and  they 
are  not  reproductive.  Birds  and  wallabies  will  not 
submit  themselves  to  be  cooked.  The  stomach 
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rebels  against  too  much  water  and  the  muscles  of 
the  neck  work  in  the  opposite  direction  after  sundry 
feeds  of  acacia  gum.  So  reluctantly  I  emerged 
from  that  paradise  of  frond,  foliage  and  flower, 
wishing  that  man  could  live  without  eating. 

"Following  a  winding  track  which  had  been  made 
by  rambling  horses  and  cows,  I  noticed  smoke 
about  a  mile  ahead.  This  was  an  indication  of 
human  beings.  Soon  I  detected  a  slab  chimney 
rising  from  a  slab  building  with  a  bark  roof.  This 
house  was  cosily  situated  amongst  maize,  fruit 
trees,  passion  fruit,  climbers  and  pumpkins.  The 
house  and  surroundings  bespoke  harmony  and  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  owners. 

"Knocking  at  the  Tecoma-covered  door,  I  heard 
steps  approaching  from  the  inside,  and  a  voice: 

"  'Don't  let  him  in,  Bill.  He's  mad.  You  can't 
trust  lunatics.' 

'  'Don't  be  silly,  Jess.  I  don't  think  he's  dan- 
gerous. He's  so  harmless  looking.  We'd  better 
see  what  he  is  after,  anyhow.' 

"  'Bill!  Bill!  Now  don't  let  him  in.  He'll  clear 
away.  I  know  he's  mad.  Why  me  and  Peggy  saw 
him  gaping  and  grinning  and  wringing  his  hands, 
and  all  the  time  looking  at  nothing.' 

"  'No  fear,  old  girl.  I'll  make  him  sit  up  if  he 
comes  any  of  his  tricks  here.' 

"These  and  other  remarks  I  could  hear  going  on 
inside.  At  last  the  door  opened  and  the  owner  of 
the  domicile  and  supposed  mad  man  were  face  to 
face.  Never  forgetting  a  face;  I  knew  we  had  met 
before.  Where  was  it?  I  questioned  him  about 
New  Zealand.  He  recognized  me,  burst  out  laugh- 
ing, and  roared  out:  'Come  here,  mum.  Why  I'll  be 
hanged  if  it  isn't  Yorky.'  ' 

"Out  on  the  wide,  rustic,  passion  fruit  covered 
verandah,  we  yarned,  drank  tea,  swallowed  all  sorts 
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of  good  things,  and  turned  the  leaves  of  nicotiana 
tabbaccum  into  smoke  until  long  after  midnight. 

"Why  did  he  leave  New  Zealand?  Wasn't  it  a  good 
country? 

"  'Good.  Oh,  yes.  Can't  be  beaten.  But  you  see 
I  was  reading  a  lot  about  these  here  parts,  and  says 
I  to  mum  'thinks  we  had  better  sell  out  and  have  a 
look  at  Queensland  for  ourselves.'  This  is  Ai  at 
Lloyds  and  we'd  stick  here  but  for  one  of  the  girls. 
This  climate  don't  suit  her,  so  we  are  thinking  of 
taking  up  a  couple  of  blocks  in  Gippsland,  away 
down  in  Victoria.  They  tell  me  there's  any  amount 
of  good  dairying  land  there.' 

"Yes,  says  I.  Only  it  is  all  stacked  up.  Moun- 
tains of  rich  soil.  Cocksfoot  grass  and  clover  knee 
deep.  So  is  the  mud  in  winter.  My  friend  did  Gipps- 
land. He  went  into  the  dairying  industry.  Did  well. 
Sold  out,  and  thought  he  would  like  to  try  West 
Australia.  He  is  now  in  the  Blackwood  River  dis- 
trict of  S.W.  Australia.  Almost  the  facsimile  of 
Gippsland.  Success  has  followed  him  there;  but  I 
would  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  hear  that  he  is 
meditating  a  migration  to  the  Canarvon  Ranges,  in 
the  very  centre  of  Australia.  That  man  is  a  sample 
of  Australian  character." 


"If  this  Giant  Island,  with  its  subterranean  rivers 
and  unlimited  areas  of  fertile  lands,  were  once 
cross-sectioned  by  railways,  thousands  of  families 
would  soon  be  happily  fixed  in  our  central  ranges 
and  the  lands  near  them. 

"Away  back  in  the  ages  the — to  us — clumsy  ons 
and  dons  (I  don't  mean  college  dons)  slowly  de- 
sported  themselves  on  the  back  of  this  huge  geo- 
graphical turtle,  Australia.  This  is  what  I  call  a 
revelation;  a  nice  harmonious  setting  of  things.  You 
see  I  once  slept  with  a  paleontologist — one  of  those 
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fellows  who  is  always  digging  up  Dodons,  Reptons, 
and  Marsupons.  This  accounts  for  the  simile,  or 
something  like  that.  Anyhow,  when  this  geo- 
graphical turtle  was  slowly  rising  out  of  the  ancient 
waters  and  taking  its  present  shape,  volcanic  dis- 
turbances on  a  large  scale  took  place.  We  were  not 
about  then.  Our  physically  and  morally  perfect  and 
handsome  originals  had  not  taken  up  their  horti- 
cultural billets  yet. 

"I  can't  understand  why  such  a  lot  of  people  will 
have  it  that  their  ancestors  were  ugly,  monkey- 
faced  individuals,  who  had  worn  away  their  tails  by 
too  much  sitting.  I  prefer  to  look  upon  our  origin- 
ators as  beautiful  people. 

"Do  individuals  hitch  on  to  their  inferior  origin 
because  they  like  to  think  themselves  handsomer 
than  their  ancestors? 

"Have  no  time  to  answer  this  question  now.  Will 
do  so  later  on.  Let  us  get  back  to  the  start. 

"The  soil  and  sub-soil  were  not  there.  It  was  all 
rock.  This  rock,  sub-soil  and  soil  takes  me  back 
to  when,  as  a  little  chap,  I  had  to  help  father.  Now, 
my  dad,  or  fayther — as  we  said  in  those  days — 
grew  a  lot  of  plants  in  pots.  When  he  was  going  to 
re-pot  them — give  them  fresh  soil — mother  used  to 
let  me  stay  home  from  the  village  school  to  help 
him.  My  work  was  to  break  up  lumps  of  rock  into 
small  pieces.  These  my  dad  placed  carefully  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  pots.  On  these  he  put  a  layer  of 
rich  friable  clay,  then  a  mixture  of  sand,  loam  and 
decayed  leaves.  He  was  very  particular. 

"At  last  I  was  promoted  from  'crock  boy'  to 
'potter.'  This  resulted  in  swelled  head;  and,  like  all 
other  boys,  I  thought  dad  was  behind  the  times. 
So,  to  make  the  pace,  I  mixed  the  crocks,  clay, 
sand,  loam,  and  manure  into  one  mass.  Weeks 
afterwards,  scores  of  dying  plants  told  the  tale  and 
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brought  dad's  cane  to  where  my  tail  should  have 
been. 

"Dad,  with  his  flower  pots  and  his  nice  grading 
of  ingredients,  was  imitating  Nature.  Mother 
Nature  has  had  to  get  her  plant  pots  ready.  Gravel 
on  the  bottom,  for  drainage;  clay,  to  retain  the 
moisture;  and  sandy,  organic,  loam  on  top,  to  per- 
mit of  the  forming  of  nitrates,  and  make  plant  life 
possible. 

"I  know  no  part  of  the  world  where  this  has  been 
done  in  a  nicer  regularity  and  proportion  than  in  the 
Wimmera  and  Mallee  districts  of  Victoria.  The 
whole  area  simply  represents  a  systematically  filled 
plant  pot.  The  pot  millions  of  acres  in  size.  Sink 
a  hole  where  you  will,  and  it  is  friable  loam  on  top; 
retentive  clay  below,  and  gravel  on  the  bottom. 

"But  how  did  Mother  Nature  do  it?  Who  was  the 
'crock  boy?' 

"This  brings  me  back  to  what  I  was  saying  about 
the  stoking,  smoking,  sparking,  flaring,  steaming, 
shaking,  bulging,  bursting,  overflowing,  upheaving, 
ejecting  and  rolling  and  boiling  sub-Oceanic  blow- 
hole days  of  long  ago.  A  hundred  fiery  furnaces 
were  rending  the  old  Silurian  layers  of  Paleozoic 
seas.  Hurling  on  end  the  very  bed  rock  of  the  sea 
in  their  outburst  of  fiery  fluid,  ash,  volcanic  dust, 
and  boiling  mud.  The  deep  mid-tertiary  ocean  re- 
ceived all  this.  It  was  then  sorted,  graded  and  de- 
posited, until  what  now  are  the  finest  wheat  and 
fruit  growing  areas  in  the  world  were  formed.  All 
beneath  the  sea.  It  was  done  in  a  still  ocean.  Then 
the  geographical  turtle  rose  from  out  of  the  waters 
and  there  was  life. 

"This  is  another  digression.  But  when  you  sleep 
with  geologists,  geographists,  and  ontondondists 
the  head  gets  filled.  And  before  you  can  go  on 
with  a  subject  matter,  this  filling  has  to  be  got  out 
of  the  way.  Hence,  what  I  have  just  told  you. 
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"Well,  one  day  I  was  wandering  across  a  part 
of  this  garden  which  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
deep.  1  was  not  thinking  of  that  ancient  past 
when  big  fishes,  with  big  mouths,  and  big  tails, 
made  big  grabs  at  long  fishes  with  long  tails.  When 
crusts  of  endless  forms,  and  molls  of  every  descrip- 
tion, besported  in  and  out  of  forests  and  groves  of 
seaweeds.  They  wandered  through  water,  I 
through  air,  with  all  the  molls,  crusts,  and  fishes 
gone.  On  and  on  I  wandered,  tailless  and  finless; 
not  through  Algea;  but  through  aerial  oceans  of 
Myrtle  and  Acacia  shrubs.  The  large  rich  orange- 
coloured  balls  of  Acacia  Pyenantha  were  capti- 
vating. 

"I  once  came  across  a  specimen  of  this  Acacia, 
which  would  have  been  as  good  as  a  gold  mine  to  a 
man  in  Europe.  The  stem  was  only  as  thick  as  a 
man's  leg,  and  not  more  than  three  feet  high.  It, 
however,  had  branched  and  rebranched  until  it  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  dark-green  leaves  and  large 
golden  balls  45  feet  round  and  I  5  feet  high,  perfect 
in  shape,  and  one  mass  of  flowers  and  foliage, 

"But  I  was  not  looking  for  Acacias.  A  Mallee 
hen's  nest  was  in  the  eye  of  my  brain,  and  hence 
through  all  I  was  looking  for  that.. 

"Approaching  a  slight  rise  in  the  country,  I  was 
soon  amongst  a  lot  of  Myal,  Mulga,  large-sized 
Mallee  bushes,  and  stunted  Casuarinas.  The  crown 
of  this  long  rise  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of 
Murray  Pine — properly  speaking,  Cypress  Pine,  as 
it  is  really  a  Cypress,  and  not  a  Pine.  The  resin- 
iferous  and  balsamic  odours  of  these  beautiful 
forests  are  delightful.  They  constitute  the  best 
places  in  the  world  for  consumptives  to  live  in.  And 
the  winter  climate  is  perfect. 

"Hearing  an  axe  at  work,  my  steps  were  diverted, 
and  I  was  soon  in  conversation  with  a  typical  Aus- 
tralian. He  had  put  in  a  few  years  of  'hard  graft' 
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at  the  Waratah  Tin  Mines  of  Tasmania.  This  was 
to  give  him  capital  to  take  up  a  Mallee  block  and 
start  a  home  for  himself. 

"When  I  appeared  on  the  scene,  he  was  busy 
putting  up  a  garden  fence  near  a  Cypress  log  hut, 
with  a  roof  of  wheat  bags.  After  a  little  chat  and 
questioning  as  to  where  I  had  come  from,  he  said: 

"  'Come  on  and  I'll  introduce  you  to  Clara.  She'll 
swing  the  billy,  and  you  can  have  a  cup  of  tea  with 
us.' 

"Clara,  his  wife,  was  an  ideal  back-block  Aus- 
tralian girl.  Bright  and  full  of  hope;  chatty,  and 
with  no  apologies  for  the  one-roomed  house — 
kitchen,  dining-room,  parlour,  and  bed-room  all  in 
one.  Their  places  indicated  by  a  mud  fireplace  and 
camp  oven;  a  table  made  with  split  slabs;  logs  for 
chairs;  a  kerosene  box  turned  into  a  bric-a-brac 
table;  and  a  broad  bunk. 

"The  whole  as  clean  as  a  new  pin,  and  the  walls 
turned  into  a  picture  gallery  by  "Weekly  Times," 
"Leader,"  and  "Australasian"  illustrated  papers. 
It  was  their  home,  and  to  them  heaven  on  earth. 

"Ten  years  afterwards  I  met  that  couple,  with 
their  three  children,  on  board  a  train,  bound  for 
Queensland. 

"He  had  sold  out,  and  was  going  to  be  a  squatter 
in  the  far  north-west  of  Queensland.  'An  Austra- 
lian all  over.'  So  you  see  they  are  as  bad  as  their 
ancestors.  But  to  get  back  to  my  search  for  the 
Mallee  hen's  nest. 

"Crossing  the  'Pine  Ridge,'  I  gradually  descended 
to  a  large  stretch  of  country  as  flat  as  a  pancake, 
with  here  and  there  a  'crab-hole.'  These  crab- 
holes  or  depressions  are  caused  by  phenomenal  rains 
finding  their  way  to  the  deep  layers  of  gravel 
deposits  below.  In  these  drifts  there  are  immense 
numbers  of  crayfish.  They  bore  up  to  the  top,  and 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night  do  a  ramble.  It  is  in 
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their  travellings  the  water  finds  and  makes  a  way 
for  the  dissolved  clay  subsoil,  thus  causing  surface 
depressions  from  one  to  a  hundred  yards  in 
diameter.  This  uneven  surfaced  flat  area  was 
dotted  with  a  mixture  of  dwarf  Eucalypti,  Acacias, 
Hakeas,  Grevilleas,  Quandongs,  and  an  endless 
variety  of  Legumes  and  Composites.  The  lot  called 
by  my  old  friend,  Crab-hole  Jimmy,  'Mallee  Scrub.' 

"Now,  if  I  was  not  just  bent  on  finding  the  Mallee 
hen's  nest,  I  would  do  a  talk  about  'Crab-hole 
Jimmy.'  It  would  be  the  'identical  idea,'  as  Charlie, 
a  Cockney  chum  of  mine  used  to  say. 

"But  after  doing  Jimmy,  I  would  want  to  start  on 
Charlie,  and  then  we  would  miss  the  little  bit  of 
ornithological  natural  history. 

"On  and  on,  through  this  scattered  scrub  I  wan- 
dered, intent  on  finding  a  heap  of  earth — the  nest. 
My  eyes  were  not  on  my  toes,  hence  I  had  not 
noticed  that  each  step  was  taking  me  deeper  and 
deeper  into  a  deposit  of  gypsum,  fine  as  flour- 
sulphate  of  lime. 

"I  stopped  to  take  in  the  situation,  and  found 
myself  sinking.  In  the  instinct  of  self-saving,  all 
other  things  were  forgotten.  But  I  was  helpless. 
Down,  down,  down.  Horrid  thought:  'Drowned  in 
a  lake  of  dust!  What  an  end  for  Yorky!" 

"Knees  gone,  hips  gone,  arm-pits  almost  gone—- 
when, thank  Heaven,  a  stop!  My  feet  had  struck 
something  solid. 

"By  a  long  and  tedious  process  of  land  scooping 
and  throwing^  safer  land  was  reached,  and  I  con- 
tinued my  search  for  the  nest. 

"My  efforts  were  rewarded.  Not  more  than  half- 
a-mile  beyond  that  rich  deposit  of  Gypsum  there 
was  the  largest  nest  I  have  seen.  At  least  three 
dray  loads  of  material  in  it.  After  the  pair  of  Mallee 
hens  have  selected  a  secluded  open  space  of  loose 
sandy  loam  amongst  the  Mallee  scrub,  they — the 
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male  and  female,  although  they  are  all  called  hens- 
sweep  all  the  loose  earth  into  a  heap.  This  they  do 
by  walking  backwards,  sweeping  with  their  wings 
and  raking  with  their  feet.  The  larger  the  nest,  the 
greater  the  circle  of  their  sweepings.  They  then 
form  the  heap  into  a  large  circular  basin  with  slop- 
ing sides.  This  accomplished,  they  gather  from  far 
and  near,  grass,  leaves,  and  twigs,  sufficient  to 
more  than  half-fill  -the  basin.  On  the  top  of  this 
they  place  leaves  only,  and  finally  cover  up  with 
earth  high  enough  to  create  a  depression.  It  then 
resembles  a  pudding  in  a  basin  with  the  top  pressed 
in  a  little. 

"The  hen  bird  places  her  eggs  in  the  top  of  this 
vegetable  mass,  covering  up  after  every  egg  de- 
posit. The  eggs  are  placed  end  on  in  perfect  cir- 
cles, ranging  from  a  dozen  to  over  a  hundred.  When 
the  egg  circles  are  completed  the  nest  is  left  un- 
disturbed for  the  rain,  which  is  led  into  the  mass 
of  vegetation  to  set  up  decomposition.  This  gener- 
ates the  heat,  which  hatches  the  eggs. 

"It  takes  a  first-class  gardener  to  build  and  form 
a  proper  'hot  bed'  to  germinate  seeds.  Here  we 
have  a  bird  which  practically  constructs  and  runs 
an  incubator  successfully.  This  is  more  than  we 
can  do.  Tried  it  myself.  Oh  yes,  of  course,  there 
was  a  fortune  in  it  on  paper.  My  girls  and  their 
dad  worked  it  all  out.  Two  hundred  eggs  to  one 
setting,  for  the  machine;  seventy-five  per  cent,  to 
the  clutch,  batch,  or  hatch,  whatever  the  book 
called  it.  But  the  thing  wouldn't  go.  That  is,  it 
wouldn't  go  right.  Where  it  should  have  smoked  it 
frothed;  where  it  was  supposed  to  be  hot — inside — 
the  silly  concern  was  cold.  And  instead  of  putting 
us  on  to  a  line  of  fat  chickens,  the  machine,  with 
its  hissing,  spluttering  and  smokng,  got  on  to  our 
nerves.  To  me  it  became  a  dangerous,  animated 
tin  and  wooden  monster.  It  was  "Dad!  Where's 
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dad?     Run  dad!      It's   boiling  over! 

such  a  noise!"  Dad  was  glad  when  it  burst, 

"Give  us  the  good  old  farm  yard  style  of  bringing 
out  the  dear  darling  chicks. 

"This  Australian  Incubator  Bird  is  very  bashful 
and  unsociable.  It  absolutely  refuses  to  be  a 
domestic  servant.  What  a  boon  this  wing  sweep- 
ing, litter  gathering,  egg  laying  bird  would  be  to 
housewives.  The  servant  girl  would  vanish  for 
ever,  if  this  Mallee  Hen  could  be  persuaded  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  family. 

"A  clean  sweep  and  a  fresh  egg  every  morning. 
Splendid!  Now  you  can  all  get  away  to  bed." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Yorky,  for  the  tales.  We  will  be 
here  again  to-morrow  night." 
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ORE  than  half  of  the  fence  pickets  gone. 
|  Gates  hanging  by  one  hinge.  Slip-rails 
down  and  broken.  Gaping  gaps  in  the 
hedges.  More  lichens  than  paint  on  the 
boards.  Less  glass  than  rags  in  the  windows. 
Loose  sheets  of  iron  rattling  on  the  roof,  and  the 
outbuildings  not  knowing  whether  to  stand  or  fall. 
Such  was  the  drink  cursed  home  of  Armitage. 

Once  it  was  a  picture.  Ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
flower  beds,  borders,  rockeries,  vegetable  garden, 
orchard,  paths,  drives,  and  well-trimmed  hedges 
surrounded  a  model  of  a  building.  Merry  voices  of 
children  blended  with  song  and  chirp  of  bird; 
whilst  sounds  of  piano,  organ  and  violin  vibrated 
through  the  rooms.  Now  all  gone. 

No,  not  all!  For  in  a  chair  less  and  carpetless 
room  of  that  now  shattered  home  there  are  three 
individuals — husband,  wife  and  parson.  The  poor, 
alcoholic  blasted  body  of  Armitage  is  in  the  last 
throes  of  death.  The  patient,  faithful,  broken- 
hearted wife  standing  by  the  bed,  praying  and  long- 
ing for  the  last  to  be  over.  Doctors  had  declared 
that  whiskey  had  destroyed  the  inner  tissues  of  his 
stomach.  He  could  not  live.  On  bended  knees  the 
messenger  of  a  pardoning  Christ  prayed  in  earnest 
tones  for  God  to  do  something  for  the  dying  man's 
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soul.  The  wife,  in  her  sobs,  saying  "Amen,"  and 
yearning  for  some  indication  from  her  husband  that 
he,  in  his  last  moments,  would  appeal  to  God  for 
mercy.  His  lips  move.  He  whispers.  Hope  rushes 
into  the  poor  wife's  heart.  Touching  the  Gospel 
messenger  for  silence,  so  as  to  catch  his  repentant 
words,  she  stoops  over  her  husband,  places  her  ear 
close  to  his  face,  and  heard  him  whisper  "Whiskey! 
Whiskey!  Whiskey!  Whisk— Wis— Key— Ke— !" 
Throwing  up  her  arms  she  uttered,  "My  God!  My 
God!  This  is  awful.  It  is  too  much!"  and  then  fell 
insensibly  to  the  floor. 

Alcohol  was  victorious.  The  tragedy  which  had 
gone  on  for  years  was  finished.  A  home  wrecked,  a 
body  ruined,  a  soul  damned,  and  the  heart  of  a  true 
wife  broken.  The  whiskey  had  done  its  work  well. 
For  years  the  noble  woman  had  fought  the  fiend, 
and  tried  in  every  way  to  prevent  her  husband  be- 
coming its  victim. 

Of  all  the  heroines  in  human  life  none  is  greater 
than  the  woman  who  fights  to  the  bitter  end  the 
cause  of  a  drunken  husband.  There  are  many  such 
heroines  in  Austral  wayback  places.  Armitage's 
blasted  life  and  home,  on  the  tributary  of  the  Swan 
River,  is  not  a  rare  case.  Every  agricultural  and 
pastoral  district  can  point  to  alcoholic  monuments. 
It  is  an  epidemic,  a  disease,  or  a  form  of  lunacy. 
Armitage  had  got  a  tip  top  price  for  some  horses 
in  the  York  market,  and  when  he  went  home  his 
wife  could  not  make  him  out  until  she  smelt  the 
whiskey.  Why  he  took  to  drinking  no  one — not 
even  himself — could  tell. 


Years  pass,  and  what  a  change  has  come  over 
that  dilapidated  place.  Garden,  hedges,  cyclone 
gates,  flower  and  foliage  add  to  the  charm  of  a 
well-kept  building.  Romping  little  ones,  in  high 
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glee,  on  the  lawn,  are  disturbing  "Grannie"  in  her 
afternoon  nap  in  the  cushioned  armchair  on  the 
verandah.  Near  by,  in  a  shaded  bower  of  Tecomas 
and  brilliant  Taxonias,  three  men  and  two  women 
are  chatting  over  the  afternoon  tea. 

"Look  here,  Charlie,  old  man,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  the  'Old  Lady.'  What  a  peaceful,  dear  old 
soul  she  has  become." 

"Yes!  It  is  a  surprise.  You  know  for  months 
after  poor  father's  death  we  despaired  of  her  life. 
Then  she  took  a  turn  for  the  better,  rapidly  mended 
and  became  a  new  woman." 

"Why,  what  happened?  Did  the  doctors  do  it?" 

"No!  No!  Dick!  We  had  no  doctor.  They  told  us 
her  case  was  beyond  medical  skill.  When  I  question 
mother  she  always  tells  me  it  was  a  dream  which 
made  her  better.  This  is  the  dream  as  she  told  it 
to  us: 

"When  mother  was  a  girl  she  went  to  school. 
Between  her  parents'  house  and  the  school  there 
was  a  creek;  shallow  on  the  sides  but  deep  in  the 
middle.  The  schoolmaster  had  a  safe  swing  bridge 
put  across  the  creek  right  opposite  the  school.  He 
had  also  painted  on  a  board  in  big  letters,  'This  way 
to  school.'  A  little  up-stream  cattle  had  made  a 
path  to  the  creek  for  drinking.  Thinking  that 
strange  children  might  mistake  this  track  for  the 
fording-place,  and  so  get  into  deep  water  and 
perish;  the  master  had  fixed  a  board  there  with 
'Do  not  cross  here'  on  it.  One  day  the  master  look- 
ing out  from  the  school  windows  noticed  a  boy 
walking  along  the  cattle  track.  He  had  passed  the 
notice  board.  The  master  ran  towards  the  steep 
bank  of  the  creek  and  shouted  out.  'Don't  try  to 
cross  there;  you  will  be  drowned.  Go  to  the  bridge.' 
The  boy  heard  and  shouted  back,  T'm  alright.  I 
won't  drown.  It  isn't  deep.'  The  master  shouted 
out  louder  than  before,  'Go  to  the  bridge!'  Stuffing 
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his  fingers  into  his  ears,  the  boy  waded  into  the 
creek,  getting  deeper  and  deeper  every  step.  'Go 
back!  Go  back!  You  will  perish!'  rang  out  from  the 
master's  voice. 

"  'No  I  won't.  I'm  alright,'  answered  the  boy. 
Just  then  he  got  out  of  his  depth,  and  began  to 
struggle.  In  the  dream  the  form  of  the  wayward 
lad  became  the  form  of  father.  He  sank,  came  up 
to  the  surface  again;  missed  the  rope  which  had 
been  thrown  to  him,  and  sank,  never  to  rise  again. 
"Mother  gave  us  the  first  indications  of  returning 
life  by  saying:  'It  was  not  God's  fault.  God  tried 
to  save  him.  Dad  killed  himself.  Poor  foolish  Jim. 
My  poor  husband.'  From  that  day  to  this  she  has 
never  murmured.  You  know  Dad's  whiskey  drink- 
ing was  hard  on  us  lads.  It  drove  us  away  from 
home,  and  we  had  to  carve  out  for  ourselves.  Not 
long  after  his  death  we  struck  it  at  Coolgardie,  and 
were  then  able  to  buy  back  the  old  home  and  restore 
it  to  what  it  was  years  ago." 

"Thanks,  Charlie.  Now  that  is  what  I  call  an 
interesting  combination  of  theology  and  anthrop- 
ology. I  often  think  that  Christians  are  too  much 
given  to  blaming  God.  We  should  blame  ourselves." 
"That  is  just  it.  Crowds  of  men  deliberately  go 
to  the  dogs;  walk  over  the  precipice  with  their  eyes 
open;  start  on  what  they  know  is  a  prolonged  pro- 
cess of  suicide.  By  the  bye,  Dick!  that  reminds  me, 
you  had  a  bad  start.  At  least,  that  is  what  the  fel- 
lows at  Southern  Cross  were  telling  me." 

"Too  true,  Charlie.     You  know  how  wild  I  was 
in  our  school  days,  and  how  we  used  to  get  into  old 
Snell's  wine  cellar  and  help  ourselves?" 
"Yes!  You  did." 

"And  others,  Charlie!  The  taste  grew  upon  me. 
I  got  to  like  the  exciting  effects  of  old  wine.  Then 
I  went  from  the  juice  of  the  grape  to  brandy  and 
whiskey." 
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"Which  made  you  talk  about  your  rich  relations 
in  England,  and  feel  very  important  in  yourself." 
"You  seem  to  know  all  about  it,  Charlie?" 
"That's  how  it  told  on  poor  old  dad." 
"Oh!  Of  course.  I  was  forgetting.  Anyhow,  I 
know  this.  Men  would  not  bother  about  the  grog  if 
it  had  no  exhilarating  power.  If  it  did  not  stir  up 
the  feelings  and  lift  you  out  of  yourself.  But  I  was 
pulled  up  with  a  bang.  Typhoid  fever  laid  me  down. 
For  weeks  I  was  in  the  hospital  at  Perth.  I  bless 
that  place.  When  on  the  mend  I  did  enjoy  the  visits 
of  a  band  of  young  Methodists  from  the  Mission. 
They  were  such  a  bright,  cheery  lot.  Their  songs 
and  talks  lifted  us.  One  of  them — now  my  wife — 
persuaded  me  to  go  to  what  the  Methodists  call  a 
'Class  Meeting.'  There  they  were  telling  their  per- 
sonal experiences  and  what  the  Saviour  had  done 
for  them,  and  bursting  out  into  songs  of  love  and 
thanksgiving  in  such  a  way  that  all  stupid  reserve 
and  conventionalism  had  to  go.  The  pure  emotion- 
alism of  that  meeting  gripped  me.  It  took  the  place 
of  the  grog." 

"And  gave  you  a  wife." 

"Yes,  Charlie!    And  a  good  wife  at  that." 
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'M  alright  now.  You  needn't  worry,  old  girl. 
Why,  I  haven't  had  a  drop  of  beer  for  six 
months." 

"Alright,  Syd;  but  don't  go  near  the  hotel. 
When  you  have  bought  the  plough,  come  away 
home." 

Yes!  That  is  just  what  he  intended  to  do,  and 
would  have  done  so,  had  he  not  met  some  selectors 
whom  he  knew  from  Pinjarrha.  Not  returning  home 
that  day,  the  anxious  wife  harnessed  up  and  went 
in  for  him  next  morning.  She  knew  where  to  find 
him.  A  few  days  after  this  the  following  conversa- 
tion took  place: 

"I  can't  understand  it.  It  is  a  mystery  to  me. 
Others  can  take  a  glass  and  stop.  Wife!  God  knows 
I  don't  want  to  be  a  drunkard.  I  don't  want  to 
ruin  you  and  the  children.  Whatever  can  we  do?" 

"Do,  Syd!  There  is  only  one  thing  for  it.  We 
will  have  to  get  to  where  there  are  no  hotels.  Put 
scores  of  miles  between  us  and  the  drink.  You  are 
the  best  of  men  when  we  are  by  ourselves.  Let  us 
get  right  away.  Australia  is  big." 

"That  would  be  right  enough  for  me.  But,  Man'! 
It  would  be  wrong  of  me  to  take  you  away  from 
friends  and  social  comforts.  It  would  be  banish- 
ment for  you." 
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"But  it  would  save  you,  and  that  is  all  I  care  for. 
It  is  our  only  hope.  Do  let  us  go." 

Undoubtedly  our  present  Australia  is  composed 
of  two  distinct  countries,  connected  by  the  filling 
in  of  an  intervening  sea,  and  the  uplifting  of  the 
whole  thing.     The  great  Archean  tablelands  of  the 
north  and  eastern  parts  of  Westralia  represent  the 
confines  of  one  of  those  countries.     The     soils     of 
these  vast  undulating  tablelands  are,  for  the  most 
part,  decomposed  sedentary  rocks,  and  are  great 
grass  and  saltbush  producers.  Following  the  rams — 
and  some  of  those  rains  are  downpours  registering 
inches — cattle  feed  is  abundant.     Then,  when  the 
dry  season  sets  in — which  is  the  winter — the  only 
thing  needed  to  carry  the     pastoralist     along     is 
water.     Thus,  it  is  the  region  of  dams     and     sub- 
artesian  wells.  Men  become  experts  in  dam  making 
and  well  sinking.     Sydney  Ashton  sold  his     farm, 
which  was  beautifully  situated  a  few  miles  out  of 
Guilford;  invested  in  scoops,  ploughs,  dray,  waggon 
and  horse  team;  tent,  portable  furniture  and  uten- 
sils.   Then,  with  his  noble  wife  and  three  little  child- 
ren, he  travelled  north  and  east,  refusing  every  job 
at  dam  making  until  he  got  on  to  the  big  holdings, 
miles  and  miles  away  from  the  sight  or  smell  of  a 
drink  shop.    Both  knew  they  were  fleeing  from  dan- 
ger.    Their  hope  was  in  the  wildness  of  nature.  To 
others  their  movements  were     mysterious.     When 
once  fairly  on  the  track  they  ceased  to  hurry,  and 
on  coming  to  a  chain  of  waterholes  or  a  spring  with 
plenty  of  horse  feed  around,  they  camped  for  two 
or  three  days.     Many  of  these  chains  of  waterholes 
— which  every  now  and  then  are   flowing  rivers — 
are  a  series  of  charming  nooks  and  groves,  almost 
every  bend  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  picnic.     This 
is  the  case  with  all  our   inland  rivers  and   water- 
courses.    The  natural  plantations  of  clean  growing 
and  spreading  Eucalypts  and  Casuarinas,  at  almost 
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every  bend,  are  charming.    This  has  made  Australia 
the  "Land  of  Picnics."     May  it  ever  be  so! 

What  a  scene  for  the  artist!  The  hobbled  and 
belled  horses  were  feasting  on  the  nutritious  native 
herbage  covering  a  rich  alluvial  flat.  On  the  edge 
of  this  flat,  and  nearer  the  watercourse,  the  waggon 
was  sheltered  from  the  sun's  rays  by  the  wide- 
spreading  roof  of  a  Red  Gum.  A  few  yards  away 
from  the  waggon  the  tent  was  pitched,  and  between 
the  two  a  fire  with  just  enough  smoke  rising  from 
it  to  tell  it  was  still  alive.  The  "billy,"  frying  pan 
and  camp  oven  were  resting  from  their  labours. 
Away  back  from  this  culinary  and  domestic  scene, 
there  was  the  wife — the  mother— sitting  on  an  ex- 
posed flat  rock  plying  the  knitting  needles,  and 
every  now  and  then  answering  the  questions  of  her 
children.  They  were  in  high  glee  amongst  the  wild 
flowers,  bringing  every  new  find  to  mother.  The 
children's  flower — the  Daisy — type  is  very  conspicu- 
ous and  varied  in  Westralia.  Thus,  the  little  ones 
were  noisy  and  happy.  On  the  bank  of  the  largest 
waterhole,  the  happy  father  was  catching  fish  for 
breakfast. 

The  wife  stopped  her  needles,  looked  round  and 
took  it  all  in.  Tears  filled  her  eyes  as  she  turned  her 
face  to  the  skies  and  said,  "Father  in  Heaven,  I 
thank  you  for  this!"  She  knew  she  had  conquered, 
and  as  her  thoughts  went  back  to  the  past,  a  stern 
look  crept  into  her  face.  She  muttered,  "And  the 
drink  would  rob  me  of  all  this;  the  cursed  thing." 

Many  and  many  a  wife  and  mother  had  cursed 
the  drink.  Fathers  and  husbands  have  done  the 
same;  and  innumerable  children  by  their  sufferings 
have  called  for  vengeance  upon  it.  Mrs.  Ashton 
with  her  womanly  nature  had  fought  the  drink  and 
saved  her  husband.  God  honoured  the  self-sacrifice 
of  this  noble  heroine. 
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Next  morning  they  were  just  finishing  their  feast 
of  fish,  when  a  peculiar  sound  came  from  across  the 
creek. 

"Roy!"  said  the  father.  "That's  a  funny  sound. 
Is  it  a  bird?" 

"No,  father.  It  sounds  more  like  an  old  'possum 
with  a  cold." 

They  listened  again.  "That's  no  bird,"  said  the 
mother.  Roy — a  real  child  of  nature  and  fond  of 
imitating  sounds — answered  back  in  similar  tones. 
Again  and  again  the  peculiar  sound  came;  but  in 
less  volume.  This  the  mother  noticed. 

"My  boy,  it  is  somebody  or  something  in  distress. 
Run  to  the  top  of  the  rise  on  the  other  side.  It  may 
only  be  dingoes  worrying  a  kangaroo." 

The  lad  was  soon  on  the  rise.  He  rang  out  the 
same  sound  as  before,  and  got  the  reply  from  a 
clear  spot  in  the  distance.  He  looked.  There  was 
a  moving  object  on  the  ground.  Whatever  could  it 
be?  Beckoning  for  his  father,  they  ran  towards 
the  object,  thinking  it  was  a  wounded  kangaroo. 
Before  many  yards  had  been  covered,  they  saw  to 
their  amazement  and  surprise  it  was  a  man.  He  was 
struggling  hard  to  get  on  to  his  feet,  and  when  they 
got  up  to  him,  he  stared  them  in  the  face,  smiled 
faintly,  uttered  "Thank  God!"  and  fell  back  in  a 
swoon.  No  explanation  was  needed.  The  emaciated 
body  told  of  hunger.  The  man  was  being  starved  to 
death. 

"Roy,  my  boy!  You  stop  here  until  I  bring  a  pan- 
nikin of  that  beef  tea  mother  made  yesterday. 
We'll  fix  the  poor,  unfortunate  beggar  up." 

But  mother  herself  had  come,  and  the  other  two 
children  with  her.  Not  only  beef  tea,  but  hot  tea 
with  bread  to  soak  in  it  was  brought.  Ashton  soon 
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got  the  man's  head  resting  against  his  body  in  a 
leaning  position.  Mrs.  Ashton  was  kneeling  in 
front  of  him,  feeding  the  beef  tea  into  his  mouth 
with  a  spoon,  Roy  rubbing  his  fleshless,  withered 
hands,  and  the  other  little  chap  and  girl  looking  on 
with  wondering  eyes. 

"Poor  man,  he's  dot  no  mammie!"  said  the  little 
girlie. 

But  what  a  sight  for  the  poor  fellow  when  his 
eyes  opened  and  had  strength  to  look  round.  What 
a  strange  questioning  look  came  into  his  face. 

"Where  am  I?"  he  whispered.  "What  is  it?  Am  I 
dreaming?" 

"No!  No!  It  is  not  a  dream.  You  poor  fellow. 
You  are  some  mother's  son,  and  we  are  here  to  save 
you,"  sweetly  said  Mrs.  Ashton. 

"To  save  me!  God  help  me!"  and  he  burst  into 
the  sobbing  of  a  child. 

A  bush  stretcher  was  made,  and  one  of  the  great- 
est scenes — in  God's  sight — ever  enacted  in  Aus- 
tralia took  place.  Husband  and  wife  carrying  the 
almost  lifeless  body  of  a  stranger,  and  the  children 
following  on  each  side.  Roy  carrying  the  man's  old 
felt  hat;  Girlie,  his  old  black  billy,  and  the  other 
little  man,  a  book  which  had  fallen  from  the  starved 
man's  pocket. 

Two  days'  nursing,  nourishment  and  motherly 
care  brought  the  man  to  his  legs  again.  Until  then 
no  questions  had  been  asked.  He  was  a  boundary 
rider,  on  Wilson's  cattle  station,  on  the  Upper  Gas- 
goyne  River.  With  two  other  station  hands  he  had 
been  to  the  coast  for  a  holiday.  Drink  had  left  him 
penniless  to  make  his  way  back  to  the  Gasgoyne. 
He  had  got  off  the  track,  kept  on  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  on  the  morning  of  what  he  thought  was 
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his  last  day,  he  noticed  the   smoke  from  Ashton's 
camp  and  tried  to  coo-ee. 

"You  read  this  letter,  Mrs.  Ashton!  It  is  from  my 
mother.  You  will  soon  see  what  the  trouble  is," 
said  the  man. 

That  letter  told  the  same  old  tale.  A  young  fellow 
of  a  good  respectable  family  in  the  suburbs  of  Mel- 
bourne, by  a  mere  accident  gets  into  the  company 
of  young  men  whose  evenings  are  frittered  away  at 
hotel  billiard  rooms.  Step  by  step  the  alcohol 
tightens  its  deadly  grip.  The  father  gets  disgusted 
and  angry  at  what  he  calls  the  "weakness  of  his 
son";  but  the  mother's  heart  is  torn  with  pity  and 
grief.  Things  culminate  in  father  and  son  parting 
in  anger.  The  son  is  told  "never  to  darken  the 
doorway  of  this  house  again."  One  evening  a 
strange  feeling  creeps  into  the  mother's  heart  and 
mind.  Urged  on  by  something  unseen,  she  dresses 
as  though  going  to  make  a  few  calls.  Trains  to 
Flinders-street;  walks  along  Swanston-street,  and 
there,  staggering  along  the  middle  of  the  roadway, 
interfering  with  the  tram  traffic,  she  sees  her 
drunken  son.  Two  policemen  step  out  from  the 
footpath  to  arrest  him.  The  mother  rushes  past 
them,  throws  her  arms  around  her  son,  and  says: 

"This  is  my  boy.  I  am  his  mother.  Don't  you 
take  him.  I  will  look  after  him." 

Amongst  the  crowd,  looking  at  that  scene — 
which  was  as  dramatic  as  any  part  played  on  a 
stage — were  the  writer  and  a  tall  gentlemanly- 
looking  man.  At  first  the  drink-muddled  son 
struggled  to  get  away  from  his  mother;  but  her 
cries  of  "My  boy!  My  boy!  Don't  you  know  your 
mother?"  stopped  him.  In  a  daft,  dazed  stare  he 
looked  into  her  face  for  a  few  moments,  then 
straightened  himself  and  said  "Mother!"  With 
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splendid  forethought  the  tall  gentleman  hailed  a 
hansom  cab,  and  stepping  up  to  the  mother,  he 
said: 

"Pardon  my  intrusion,  madam,  I  have  engaged 
this  cabman  to  take  you  and  your  son  home." 

"Thank  you.  But  I  dare  not  take  him  home," 
whispered  the  agitated  mother.  "I  must  take  him 
somewhere  else." 

"Then  we  will  take  him  to  my  home.  If  you  will 
permit  me." 

"Sir!    Anywhere  from  this  crowd." 

The  tall  gentleman's  home  was  a  semi-mansion 
in  the  middle  of  a  lovely  garden  at  St.  Kilda.  It  did 
not  take  many  words  from  the  grateful  mother  for 
him  to  grasp  the  situation.  Added  to  this,  he  knew 
the  father  through  business  transactions.  In  less 
than  an  hour  the  mother  was  on  her  way  home;  and 
the  son,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  this  tactful, 
experienced  Christian  worker,  passed  into  a  deep 
sleep.  In  the  morning,  on  opening  his  eyes  and 
looking  round  the  room,  he  wondered  where  he  was. 
His  alcohol-blurred  brain  prevented  him  thinking 
back;  but  he  could  just  make  out  some  strange 
writing  on  the  wall. 

"Where  is  my  wandering  boy  to-night?"  "Can  a 
boy  forget  his  mother?"  "My  mother's  prayer." 

He  read  the  words  over  and  over  again,  until  they 
were  stamped  on  his  mind  and  became  part  of  him- 
self. A  knock  at  the  door,  and  in  came  his  new 
friend  with  a  large  cup  of  hot,  strong  coffee,  and 
toast.  Before  midday  explanations  were  made,  the 
mind  of  the  young  drunkard  cleared,  and  all  the  in- 
cidents of  the  previous  night  came  back  to  him. 

"Now,  for  the  sake  of  your  mother,  I  want  to 
help  you  to  master  this  enemy.  There  is  only  one 
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thing  for  it.  You  must  get  right  away  from  all  who 
know  you.  My  brother  is  manager  of  a  large  cattle 
station  in  the  north-west,  and  if  you  say  the  word, 
I  will  send  you  there." 

Next  week  young  Ralph  Arlington  was  on  his 
way  to  the  "Far  North-West"  to  start  a  new  life 
under  new  conditions. 

All  this,  and  a  lot  more,  Mrs.  Ashton  gathered 
from  the  letter  and  Ralph's  talk.  Her  mother's 
heart  was  touched.  She  felt  at  one  with  his  mother 
and  considered  the  circumstances  of  bringing  him 
to  their  camp  as  Providential.  Her  hatred  of  the 
drink  fiend  became  greater  than  ever,  and  like  a 
true  heroine,  she  shouldered  another  mission  of 
saving  a  mother's  son  from  its  curse.  Ashton,  when 
he  learnt  all  particulars  from  his  wife,  and  had 
chances  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  Ralph's  character 
and  capabilities,  said  to  .him: 

"Look  here,  man!  You  had  better  keep  with  us. 
I  shall  want  a  man  to  help  me,  and  if  you  shape 
alright,  I'll  take  you  on  as  a  partner.  You'll  be  safe 
with  us." 

Thus  it  came  about,  that  for  several  years 
throughout  the  Gasgoyne  and  Ashburton  districts 
of  Westralia,  drovers,  stock  route  finders  and 
prospectors  often  got  a  surprise.  The  camp  of  these 
dam,  tank  and  well  makers  and  sinkers  was  out  of 
the  ordinary  style  of  such  men.  Ashton' s  camo 
was  a  movable  happy  home.  More  than  once  Ralph 
Arlington  blessed  the  day  he  got  to  know  them.  He 
soon  became  a  favourite  with  the  youngsters,  and 
having  received  a  good  education,  he  installed  him- 
self as  tutor.  This,  with  the  help  of  the  mother, 
made  up  for  the  absence  of  schools.  The  children 
developed  into  fine  young  people. 
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About  twelve  months  after  Ralph  became  a  mem- 
ber of  this  happy  nomadic  family,  he,  with  one  of 
the  lads,  was  away  after  the  wandering  horses.  On 
picking  up  their  tracks  they  were  surprised  to  find 
that  the  horses  were  keeping  on  a  straight  run. 
Looking  close  to  the  ground  they  noticed  the  im- 
prints of  blackfellows'  feet.  Hurriedly  returning  to 
the  camp,  Ralph  fixed  up  his  saddle  hack  and  rode 
hard  after  the  horse  stealers.  By  midday  he  caught 
up  with  them.  The  blackfellows  were  on  foot,  and 
it  had  been  with  great  difficulty  they  kept  the 
four  draught  horses  together.  Seeing  a  white 
horseman — and  he  a  stranger  to  them — approach- 
ing, they  clutched  their  spears  and  showed  fight. 
Ralph,  having  no  revolver,  pulled  up  beyond  .the 
range  of  spears.  He  shouted  out:  "Big  fellah  horse, 
belongah  me.  You  let  horse  go."  One  of  the  blacks 
shouted  back:  "Big  fellah  horse,  big  fellah  Duncan. 
We  take  em  Duncan."  At  once  Ralph  could  see  the 
blackfellows  had  come  across  the  horses  without 
noticing  their  camp.  They1'."  judged  they  were 
animals  from  a  station  about  100  miles  west,  and 
would  get  a  big  reward  on  taking  them  back.  All 
his  talk  would  not  convince  them  to  let  them  go, 
and  he  was  in  a  fix.  Go  back  to  the  camp  for  help 
and  then  return  would  mean  the  blacks  would  get 
right  away  with  them.  If  he  rode  nearer  to  cut  the 
horses  out,  he  could  see  the  blacks  would  spear 
him.  Then  a  happy  thought  entered  his  mind.  He 
rode  ahead  of  the  horses  and  shouted  out  their 
names,  calling  at  the  same  time,  "Come  on!  Come 
on!"  One  fine  old  mare  recognised  his  voice.  She 
broke  away  from  the  cordon  of  blackfellows.  The 
rest  followed,  and  to  the  chagrin  of  the  blacks,  a 
string  of  horses  was  following  the  "whitefellow"  in 
and  out  of  Mulga  and  Banksia  patches  across  the 
undulating  plains  away  east. 
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Ralph's  scholastic  abilities  and  horsemanship 
endeared  him  to  the  Ashtons. 

Whilst  excavating  an  immense  waterhole  north 
of  Aynsley's  homestead  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Mueller, 
they  stopped  operations  and  got  on  to  the  bank  to 
see  what  their  dogs  were  barking  at.  It  was  a 
horseman,  riding  one,  and  a  packhorse  following. 

"Good  day,  men!  How  are  you?  My  word  this 
is  nice.  A  lady  and  young  folk.  This  is  a  sur- 
prise." 

"Yes!  This  is  the  way  to  do  it,"  said  Ralph.  "As 
free  as  the  air  and  as  happy  as  the  birds." 

"With  now  and  then  an  outsider  popping  in  to 
keep  up  variety,"  said  Ashton.  "We  are  glad  to 
see  you.  It  is  knock-off  time  for  dinner.  Ralph 
will  see  to  your  animals.  Come  and  I'll  introduce 
you  to  my  wife  and  the  youngsters." 

"Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  a  bit  pinched  in 
my  digestive  regions.  Not  a  crumb — excepting  half 
a  dozen  Quandongs — since  yesterday  midday.  Day 
before  yesterday  I  got  on  to  a  track  which  slipped 
me  up.  The  track  and  my  compass  did  not  agree. 
You  see,  I  wanted  to  reach  Aynsley's  station,  and 
made  sure  the  tracks  of  big  horses  would  lead  that 
way  or  to  some  homestead  near  at  hand,  especially 
when  I  noticed  blacks'  footprints.  I  followed  it  for 
miles.  Then  it  suddenly  stopped  and  swerved  away 
back  to  the  east." 

"That  is  strange.  You  had  got  on  to  the  track 
of  our  draughts.  Some  months  ago,  when  we  were 
further  south,  a  party  of  wandering  blacks  came 
across  our  horses  which  had  wandered,  and  think- 
ing they  belonged  to  a  station  out  west,  they  were 
taking  them  there." 
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"That  would  be  Duncan's  blacks.  Those  fellows 
will  do  anything  for  the  Duncans.  They  think 
everything  belongs,  or  should  belong,  to  the  Dun- 
cans. One  of  the  Miss  Duncans  has  installed  her- 
self as  a  missionary  and  doctor  amongst  them. 
Once  in  three  months  I  hold  a  religious  service  at 
the  station  myself." 

"Well!  Well!  You  are  a  parson,  then?"  questioned 
Ashton. 

"Yes!  A  missionary.  Bush  preacher  if  you  like." 

"Capital.  My  name  is  Ashton.  Mrs.  Ashton  will 
be  glad  to  know  you  are  a  missionary.  She  will  tell 
you  why." 

No  more  work  was  done  that  day.  After  the  al- 
most starved  preacher  had  satisfied  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  and  had  narrated  his  wanderings,  and  list- 
ened to  the  stories  of  real  Australian  bush  life  from 
Ralph  and  the  young  Ashtons,  tea  time  came  round 
and  night  set  in.  Mrs.  Ashton  took  the  missionary 
aside  and  explained  how  their  new  life  in  the  wilds 
had  brought  her  into  closer  touch  with  God.  How 
she  had  often  regretted  not  having  had  her  child- 
ren baptized  when  she  had  the  opportunity.  Would 
it  be  asking  too  much  for  him  to  conduct  a  service 
that  night  and  baptize  the  three  children?  The 
missionary  was  delighted,  the  heart  of  the  mother 
made  happier,  and  the  young  folk  glad  to  be  what 
"mother  wanted  them  to  be." 

Close  to  the  campfire  there  was  a  Yellow  Jacket 
Gum  Tree.  So  called  from  the  yellowish  brown 
colour  of  its  clean  barked  stem.  The  head  of  this 
particular  tree  was  dense  and  spreading.  Several 
large  stones  were  rolled  into  a  row.  Two  slush 
lamps  were  suspended  from  the  branches.  Extra 
flaring  wood  was  thrown  on  to  the  fire,  and  the 
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whole  scene  assumed  the  nature  of  a  true  place  for 
worship,  praise  and  offering.  Thanks  to  the  strong 
religious  instinct  of  Mrs.  Ashton  and  to  the  saddle 
bag  of  the  Christian  pioneer,  they  had  plenty  of 
Sankey's  Hymn-books  and  Bibles.  The  preacher, 
with  his  manly  voice,  led  the  singing,  and  made  all 
sing.  Sounds  of  praise  to  God  rang  out  into  the  still 
bright  air  of  the  night.  Several  hymns  were  sung; 
portions  of  the  Bible  read;  explanations  and  ex- 
hortations of  a  simple  manly  style  were  given;  pray- 
ers sent  up  to  Heaven;  pardon  sought;  and  bless- 
ings implored  upon  loved  ones  far  away.  Mrs. 
Ashton  thought  of  her  aged  mother  and  sisters 
away  in  distant  Albany,  and  all  she  had  left  to  save 
her  husband.  Ashton  thought  of  his  wife's  sacri- 
fice. Arlington's  heart  yearnings  crossed  the  con- 
tinent of  Australia  to  his  mother  at  Melbourne,  and 
the  Christian  friend  who  had  helped  him.  Fresh 
vows  were  silently  made  unto  God  by  all.  A  billy- 
can  of  water  was  held  by  Ralph,  whilst  the  bush 
preacher  dipped  his  fingers  in,  and  sprinkled  the 
children  one  by  one.  The  ceremony  was  simple, 
earnest  and  very  touching,  in  perfect  harmony  with 
nature's  simple  surroundings. 

Next  day  the  missionary  went  on  his  way  to 
Aynsley's  homestead.  To  all  the  members  of 
Ashton's  camp,  his  visit  had  been  that  of  an  angel 
from  Heaven.  The  following  Sunday  morning  the 
usual  Sabbath  quiet  of  the  camp  was  upset  by  the 
arrival  of  a  waggonette  and  "four-in-hand." 

"Mr.  Aynsley's  compliments!  I  have  come  to 
take  you  all  to  Church  at  the  homestead.  Mr. 
Reefer,  the  parson — who  was  here  the  other  day — 
told  me  to  say  'you  were  all  to  come.  Everyone/  ' 
so  said  the  driver. 

No  persuasion  was  needed.  In  half  an  hour  all 
were  in  their  best  garments,  into  the  vehicle  and 
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away  to  Church,  leaving   the  dogs   to  keep  guard 
over  the  camp. 

That  Sunday  marked  an  epoch  in  .the  lives  of  all. 
An  acquaintance  sprang  up  between  the  Aynsleys, 
Ashtons,  and  Arlingtons,  and  Mr.  Reefer,  which 
led  to  residences  being  erected  on  large  leaseholds 
in  the  district.  Lives  and  occupations  were  even- 
tually changed;  but  all  for  the  better.  The  willing 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  wife  was  rewarded.  Her 
husband  and  another  woman's  husband  were  be- 
yond the  power  of  alcohol 
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EOLOGICALLY,  the  district  was  silurian, 
abutting  on  granite  ranges.  This 
had  resulted  in  rounded  ridges  and 
narrow  valleys,  which  gave  a  switch- 
back character  to  the  roads.  These  mud- 
stones,  or  primary  shales,  are  more  in  evidence  in 
Australia  than  elsewhere.  Where  these  formations 
have  been  tilted,  shattered  and  fused  by  volcanic 
action  and  basaltic  intrusions,  we  have  mineral 
veins.  Also,  the  vertical  position  of  the  stratifica- 
tions, caused  by  uplifts,  made  it  possible  for  the 
roots  of  various  species  of  Eucalypts  to  penetrate 
to  great  depths,  and  thus  form  forests  on  what  was 
originally  nakey  rock — with  no  soil.  Had  the 
layers  of  hard  shales  remained  in  their  original 
horizontal  position,  forest  growth  would  have  been 
impossible,  and  as  a  consequence  there  would  have 
been  no  soil.  The  forests  have  made  the  soil,  now 
:overing— in  most  places — silurian  formations.  The 
tilted  nature  of  these  rocks  can.  be  seen  in  railway 
cuttings  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Switchback  roads,  lined  by  Box,  White  Gum, 
Ironbark,  Messmate,  Peppermint  Gum  and  Stringy- 
bark  trees  are  a  decided  feature  of  this  Giant 
Island.  The  nooks,  shady  dells,  and  tree  topped 
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rises  are  the  delight  of  kodaks.  In  some  spots, 
such  as  Mitchell's  Gap,  near  Strath  Creek,  on  the 
north-east  of  Victoria,  the  lover  of  landscapes  will 
get  entrancing  views  of  "Vales  with  a  thousand 
hills."  But  this  continual  "up  and  down  process" 
is  the  pet  aversion  of  speedists,  waggoners,  coach 
drivers  and  swaggies.  Those  railway  construction 
engineers,  when  making  the  line  from  Gatton  to 
Toowoomba,  in  Queensland;  must  have  wished  the 
Fiery  Powers  had  left  the  silurian  layers  undisturb- 
ed. But  that  grand,  expansive,  magnificent  land- 
scape view,  from  where  the  basalt  spent  its  uplift- 
ing force — now  the  "Heights  of  Toowoomba" — is 
worth  far  more  than  railways.  In  the  great  quarry 
at  Toowoomba  nature  gives  us  a  perfect  diagram 
as  to  how  the  first  formed  horizontal  rocks  were 
rent  and  tilted. 

B'ut  it  is  the  swaggy  I  am  thinking  about.  The 
man  who  carries  "his  all"  on  his  back;  the  man 
who  has  lost  in  the  fight  with  circumstances  and 
gone  under,  and  is  now  the  sole  proprietor  of  a  blue 
blanket  and  a  black  billy. 

Yes!  There  he  sat,  wiping — not  with  a  handker- 
chief— the  sweat  from  his  brow;  and  panting  for 
breath.  With  dishevelled  hair,  uncombed  and  un- 
trimmed  whiskers,  flabby  cheeks,  bleared  eyes  and 
shaking  hands,  coat  tattered  and  torn,  no  waist- 
coat, buttonless  shirt,  knees  out,  flayed  bottoms, 
protruding  toes  and  laceless  uppers,  he  presented 
a  figure  of  the  homeless,  helpless  bush  wanderer. 
He  had  just  climbed  to  the  sixth  elevation  of  a 
straight,  switchback  road. 

"Great  Scott!  Whenever  will  this  finish.  The  more 
I  climb,  the  more  I  have  to  climb.  Bad  luck  to  it,  I 
can  still  see  three  more  hills  ahead.  Why  did  I 
come  this  road?  Like  the  fool  that  I  am,  I  always 
choose  the  worst  road." 
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At  the  finish  of  an  hour's  rest  he  sat  up  and  be- 
gan to  ponder  on  the  nature  of  the  track.  "Why  is 
this  road  a  series  of  hills  and  valleys?  Why  has  it 
this  bumpy  and  ridgy  appearance?  Why  isn't  it  all 
flat?" 

His  mind  took  him  back  to  college  days  in 
Britain.  He  could  hear  the  geological  demon- 
strator, and  see  his  diagrams  of  upheaving  forces 
from  below,  disrupting  the  superimposing  stratifi- 
cations. 

"By  Jove!  Yes!"  said  he.  "This  country  has  been 
tossed  about,  as  much  as  I  have  myself." 

Glancing  at  his  knees,  toes,  bluey  and  billy,  and 
taking  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of  mirror,  and  look- 
ing at  himself,  he  said: 

"Good  God!  If  some  of  the  college  Dons  could 
see  me  now!  They  would  wonder  what  had  done  it. 
What  forces  had  wrought  such  a  complete  meta- 
morphism.  Hah!  That  is  the  word.  I  am  a  meta- 
morphic." 

Slowly  there  crept  into  his  mental  vision  the  face 
of  his  Doctor  of  Divinity  father;  the  stately  form 
of  his  Calvinistic  mother;  the  weeping,  indignant 
young  wife;  and  the  fair  curly  headed  boy  of  four 
summers.  These  were  mixed  and  blurred  with  faces 
and  forms  of  barmaids,  actresses,  music  hall  fa- 
vourites and  fast  living  young  swells. 

"Fool!  Fool!  Fool!  What  a  fool  I  was!  What  an 
idiot.  I  have  nobody  to  blame.  I  have  burst  up 
my  own  life  and  all  that  belonged  to  me.  It  has 
come  up  from  below.  The  cause  is  in  me." 

He  cursed  himself  from  head  to  foot  in  words 
unprintable.  Poor  slave.  Poor  victim.  That 
cursing,  wretched  swaggy  was  M.A.  of  Britain's 
crack  University.  His  self  cursing  finished  by  pick- 
ing up  the  swag  and  saying,  with  an  oath,  "The 
first  river  I  come  to,  this  misery  is  ended." 
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This  determination  to  shorten  his  unbearable 
wretchedness  put  new  vigour  into  him.  Up  hill  and 
down  hill  he  trudged  and  trudged,  not  even  stop- 
ping to  take  breath.  There  at  last  was  the  river, 
spanned  by  a  wooden  bridge.  "Just  the  thing  and 
just  the  position"  thought  he.  He  would  hurl  him- 
self into  the  deepest  part  from  a  beam  under  the 
bridge.  Nobody  would  see  him.  Then  all  would 
be  over. 

On  approaching  the  cover  of  the  bridge,  to  his 
disappointment,  there  were  two  other  swaggies 
camped.  They,  like  true  gentlemen  of  the  road, 
invited  him  to  share  in  whatever  they  had  to  eat. 
Next  midday  they  were  resuming  their  journey.  He 
would  wait  till  then,  to  terminate  the  life  which  he 
himself  had  shattered.  No  more  resuming  of  tramps 
for  him. 

"Now  for  the  deed!  Now  for  oblivion!"  said  he, 
as  he  climbed  along  to  a  beam  over  the  deepest 
water.  Before  taking  the  final  plunge  he  listened 
for  sound  of  horse  or  yehicle.  The  thing  he  dread- 
ed the  most  was  "being  rescued."  Hearing  the 
noise  of  a  buggy  coming  over  the  bridge,  he  drew 
back  and  waited.  Again  all  was  still.  Now  for  it. 
He  got  into  position  again,  and  had  almost  lost  his 
balance,  when  he  heard  human  voices  and  the 
tramp  of  feet. 

"Caesar's  ghost!  That  was  a  shaye.  Those  beg- 
gars would  have  hauled  me  out,"  said  he. 

Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  along  they  came.  Joyous 
song  blended  with  the  measured  tramp.  To  have  a 
look  at  the  beautiful,  slow-flowing  river,  with  its 
banks  fringed  with  glorious  golden  wattles,  they 
stopped  just  over  the  swaggie's  head.  Suddenly 
they  burst  into  song: 

"Yes!  We  will  gather  at  the  River, 
The  beautiful,  the  beautiful  River." 
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The  poor  self-cursed,  and  almost  self-eternally 
damned,  wretched  man  beneath  them,  heard  the 
words.  Did  they  know  he  was  there?  It  seemed  to 
him  as  though  they  were  singing  for  his  benefit. 
When  the  singers  had  gone  he  climbed  back  to  the 
river's  bank  and  threw  himself  down  in  abject 
misery. 

They  were  a  party  of  aggressive,  enthusiastic 
Christians,  on  their  way  to  conduct  an  "Open  Air" 
service,  in  a  little  township  on  the  other  side.  That 
afternoon  they  were  very  happy  and  demonstrative. 
The  villagers  in  the  distance  could  hear  them  com- 
ing. Men,  women  and  children  turned  out  to  listen 
more  to  their  joyous  songs  than  to  the  preaching. 
The  service  went  with  a  swing,  the  very  children 
caught  the  enthusiasm  and  joined  in  the  simple, 
easy  going,  and  easy  to  be  sung  hymns.  Standing 
near  by  that  company  of  Christian  workers  there 
was  a  ragged,  bleary  eyed,  unkempt  swaggy.  He 
was  drawn  by  some  irresistible  force  to  them.  As 
the  service  proceeded  he  got  nearer  and  nearer,  un- 
til he  could  have  touched  them.  He  looked  and 
heard.  Was  it  a  dream? 

"My  God,  this  is  real!  But  it  is  not  for  me,"  he 
muttered. 

One  of  the  company  heard  his  mutter,  and  turn- 
ing round,  his  heart  of  sympathy  went  out  to  the 
outcast — the  devil's  victim.  Placing  his  hand  on  the 
swaggy's  shoulder,  and  looking  him  in  the  face,  he 
said: 

"Mate!  You're  something  like  what  I  used  to  be. 
I  know  just  where  you  are.  Now  you  come  and  hand 
yourself  over  to  Jesus;  and,  my  word  for  it,  He  will 
put  a  better  rig  on  you  than  the  one  you've  got 
now." 

"You  don't  know  me,"  said  the  swaggy.  "If  you 
did,  you  would  not  say  that." 
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"Don't  know  you!  Don't  I!  1  know  you're  a  miser- 
able sinner.  A  lost  sinner.  The  devil  has  brought 
you  to  this.  You  can't  be  worse  than  I  was,  I'll 
bet  you!  But  look  here,  old  mate!  It's  for  the  likes 
of  me  and  you  that  Jesus  died." 

The  leader  of  the  company  rang  out  that  soul- 
touching  song: 

"Come  every  soul  by  sin  oppressed, 
There's  mercy  in  the  Lord." 

This  was  sung  with  all  the  force  and  music  that 
men  and  women  could  put  into  a  song.  Its  unseen 
fire  spread,  and  when  they  came  to  the  refrain: 

"Come  to  Jesus!  He  will  save  you!" 

the  onlookers,  even  the  children  caught  it  up  -and 
sang  it  over  and  over  again.  It  backed  up  the  state- 
ment of  the  unlettered  preacher  to  such  an  extent 
that  Swaggy  clutched  his  arm  and  said: 

"You  called  me  mate.  Tell  me!  What  have  I  to 
do?  If  I  cannot  get  help-against  myself  I  am  done 
for.  I  am  lost.  Save  me  from  myself.  Mate!  I  am 
my  own  devil.  But  for  you  and  your  companions  I 
would  have  been  in  the  river." 

"That's  what  I  like  to  hear.  When  a  man  knows 
he  is  lost  there's  a  chance  for  him  to  get  saved. 
Come  on  with  us.  We  will  do  you  good." 

With  sin-blasted  Swaggy  in  their  midst,  the  com- 
pany moved  away  to  an  abandoned  bark-roofed  old 
blacksmith's  shop.  At  once  it  became  a  sacred 
building.  Shouts  of  prayer,  praise,  pleadings  and 
exhortations  vibrated  within  its  walls  as  Swaggy 
fought  for  liber iy. 

The  workers  surrounded  the  old  anvil  block  at 
which  he  was  kneeling.  With  clasped  hands  and  up- 
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turned  faces,  they  sang  as  only  saved  ones  can 
sing: 

"The  conquering  Saviour     will     break     every 

chain, 
And  give  us  the  victory  again  and  again." 

This  rolled  out  and  gained  in  power  every  time  it 
was  repeated.  Suddenly  the  poor,  struggling  sin- 
ner spread  out  his  arms,  stared  up  into  the  bark 
roof  and  shouted  "Jesus!  Jesus!  Break  away  my 
chains.  Save  me  or  I  will  perish." 

His  chains  fell  off.  His  soul  was  free.  He  rose 
from  his  knees  a  free  man,  with  all  the  devils  cast 
out.  Since  then  he  has  spoken  from  many  a  plat- 
form and  occupied  more  than  one  pulpit.  To-day 
Swaggy  is  a  Christian  gentleman  in  a  splendid 
position.  Fruitful  in  good  works  and  a  power  for 
good  amongst  the  submerged.  Like  the  shattered 
and  tilted  rocks  affording  deep  root  hold,  and  food 
for  the  trees,  his  battered,  tattered  and  shattered 
experience  of  the  past,  and  his  wonderful  struggle 
into  freedom,  provides  a  deep  fund  of  human  know- 
ledge. By  the  help  of  this,  Mr.  T—  B— ,  M.A., 
Scotland,  late  Swaggy,  of  Australia,  has  been  a 
blessing  to  fallen  men  and  women. 
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